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COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER 


was indeed a heroic personality. His leadership in the 
modern battie for the freedom of the child-mind, and for its 
natural, healthful, all-round development, was most brave, 
unselfish — inspiring to all who now or ever will follow him. 


A Worthy Memorial. 


That “ Their works do follow them,” is the most gratifying 
thought which comes to the minds of all who honor the 
4 memory of the good, the wise, the noble. 
The worthiest testimony which can be given in honor of 
Col, Parker’s worth and memory will be the wide dissemina- 
tion of his works — their universal study. 
To aid, as they can, in this is, obviously, the duty — and 
highest pleasure — of his publishers. 
Therefore, they announce, with much -gratification, the 
immediate issue of a Memorial edition of the Colonel’s most 
popular and most useful work : 


Talks on Teaching — Half Price. 


Ready in May, 1902 — limited in supplyto those who will order it at 
an early date. 

Selling heretofore at $1.25 and $1.00, the new edition, enlarged by a 
fitting record of Col. Parker’s life, and tributes to his memory, beautified 
in dress, with two excellent recent portraits, the price will be almost 
nominal — 60 cents; at this price it will be sent prepaid, to any address. 


A Fitting Monument. 


Colonel Parker’s publishers are also glad to join in a popular tribute 
which his friends propose, in erecting some permanent monument to his 
memory — whether of bronze or marble, building, or school or scholar- 
ship, a committee of leading American educators may decide. 

Therefore they will dedicate from the sales of this Memorial edition of 
Parker’s “ Talks on Teaching” — small as the selling price is made — 
the sum of 10 cents on each copy sold, to the building of such 
monument. 

Every purchaser, therefore, of this Memorial edition will do most 
worthy honor to the Colonel’s memory — first, by taking into his own 
life a new inspiration from the volume’s teaching; second, thereby con- 
tributing at least a little to the cost of a monument. 


A Hundred Thousand Copies 
of Talks on Teaching, each only 60c., 


is, surely, not too large a call to expect from the vast army of American 
teachers, who honor Colonel Parker’s memory, and are aided by his 
instruction and by the inspiration of his life: 


Parker’s Talks on Pedagogics. 


One large 12mo volume, 491 pages, cloth, net, $1.30 postpaid. 

Second only to “ Talks on Teaching ” in popularity, perhaps not even 
second in value, this outlines the Science as the other tells of the Ar¢ of 
‘leaching. Its reading should be considered an essential in the educa- 
tion of every aspiring teacher. 




















An EpucaTIONAL HERO 


justly recognizes heroes in many fields of conflict, and honors itselp 








Those who themselves are most worthily fighting, now, the battles for educational 
advancement, know best how great is their loss, and the loss to the entire educa. 
tional world, in the recent death of FRANCIS WAYLAND PARKER. ; 


Tributes to His ‘Memory. 


For more than twenty years I have regarded him as an educational 
hero devoted enthusiastically to the improvement of methods of teachi 
and management of the elementary schools. His mind was very fertile 
in resources and he could discover better than anyone else the best de. 
vices with which to secure self-activity on the part of the pupils. He 
could help other teachers to make teaching a work of art.— Hon, W, 
T. Harris, Com, of Education, Washington, D. C. 

His dominating passion was his love for little -children, and his tregg. 
ment of them was infinitely tender and forbearing. He had a humoroys 
side which pleased them immensely. He rarely was discouraged or de. 
pressed; a splendid optimism marked him under the most trying condi. 
tions. Surrounded by circumstances that developed Spartan traits, he 
never lost the buoyancy of youth. He was a prophet and inspirer of men 
and also a “mighty doer of the word.” He brought things to pass,— 
Review of Reviews, New York City. 


I am so great a debtor, personally and professionally, to that noble 
soul whom we called “ The Colonel” that I will gladly do anything in 
my power to help perpetuate his memory and extend the influence of 
his doctrine and methods.— 1. FREEMAN HALL, Morth Adams, Mass. 


Col. Parker was to me an inspiration, and to his earnest words of com- 
mendation thousands of teachers owe their uplift and their power.— 
Pres, ALBERT E. MALTBY, S/ate Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Col. Parker deserves a splendid monument. He already has one in 
the hearts of the teachers of this country.— Dr. A. W. Epson, Assist, 
Supt. New York City Schools. 


A dozen Colonel Parkers scattered throughout the United States would 
advance educational progress fifty years. We owe him a great debt for 
his missionary work.— W. A. WETZEL, High School, Trenton, N. F. 


It seems quite unthinkable that he has gone. He was so intensely 
alive and so needed in this great campaign for the freedom of the school. 
— Pres. JoHN W. Cook, State Normal School, De Kalb, 1ll. 


He has given American education an impetus which has perceptibly 
moved it forward. We have many “captains of industry”; Col. Parker 
was a captain of education, a man of heroic life and spirit, soldier, stu- 
dent, teacher, administrator and thinker, and in every aspect of his life, 
courageous, daring, vital.— Zhe Outlook, New York C ity. 


Tributes to His Books. 


The idea of publishing a large edition of his “ Talks on Teaching ” is 
admirable. Great numbers of teachers will be enabled thereby, not only 
to secure the book which is most valuable in itself, but also to take part 
in the worthy object of erecting a monument to this great teacher who 
was so universally beloved. — Dr. Levi SkELEY, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. F. 


I have always regarded “ Talks on Teaching” as the most valuable 
work, in every way, with which Colonel Parker was connected, It 
abounds in practical aids to teachers, In this particular it is the richest 
book with which I have any acquaintance. I am glad to aid in the ci 
culation of this valuable volume.— PRES. JoHN CouxK, State Normal 
School, DeKalb, Jil. 


It is education in a nutshell. —/Philadelphia Ledger. 


A living teacher at work teaching teachers. — Evening Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


An invaluable addition to the literature on pedagogy. Sound common 
sense everywhere pervades it. — Pres. THoMAs HunTER, Normal Col- 
lege, New York City. 


Nature’s method is taught and followed. — J. W. Barker, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


He has done more than any other man in this country to explain 
elementary teaching.—The late E. V.-DeGrarr, Conductor of Institutes, 
New York State. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


for 25 or more, postpaid The one cent pictures are 
ONE CENT EACH 0 paper 51-2 %'8 120 for $1.00 fie re or tines this oi 


Assorted as desired four to eight times this size. 


For School and Home 


Send two-cent stamp for Catalog and two pictures—one in the new Boston Edition, Did you know that you 
can get this beautiful new edition, in all subjects published in this edition, at the same price as the regular edition? 


ELEVEN PERRY PICTURES — EXTRA SIZE, FOR 50 CENTS 
Sir Galahad Spring The Christ Angel Heads 
‘The Shepherdess The Wave Pharaoh’s Horses Horse Fair 
\cross the Field End of Day Four Kittens 
On paper 10 by 12. Send 50 cents at once for these eleven pictures and our catalog givi 
Size Perry Pictures, sold at 5 for 25c.; 11 for 50c.; 23 for $1.00. 
Pictures in Colors -— Birds, etc.— for Bird Study in the schools—two cents each. 
Pictures in Colors for less than 25 cents. Sample and Catalog for a two-cent stamp. 
Choice Souvenirs for close of school, 15 for $1.00. 


Send 10 cents for sample. 


Special offer. To new subscribers for a limited time only, The Perry Magazine, beautifully illustrated, 
three months, including the Annual Number in June, for 25 cents. 


Se THe PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, Malden, Mass. 
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Are you looking for 
a better series of Readers? 


Lovely specimen pages in colors to anyone sending this ad. with 
’ . address filled in to B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va. 
There’s a new series : ; 
B. F. JoHNsoN PUBLISHING CoMPANY, RICHMOND, Va. 
built on a sane plan Gentlemen : — Please send descriptive circulars of your new series of 
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Readers to 


that is almost ideal. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., Richmond, Va. 


339934. 
A Book You May o 
Consult Every Day r 





. 
At Home —In School 


In Your Reading Circle Minneapolis, Minnesota 
July 7-11 
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Choose carefully your route to the National meeting this Year. Make up your mind 
now to travel by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, and do not let anything 
cause you to change it. 


At Your Summer Institute 


Should be in 


Every Teacher’s Library 


Psychology 
for Teachers 


By J. N. PATRICK, AM. 


Author of “ Lessons in Language,” Lessons in 
Grammar ” and “ Light on the Road.” 


Nowhere is there extended to travelers, either in comfort or certainty of 
better travel facilities than on Lake Shore trains between the east and Chicago. 

A ticket over this route is an absolute assurance of the best in travel that money 
can buy. 

We offer the low rates that obtain for this meeting; a choice of train service greater 
by a larger degree than you can get by other routes; three hundred miles ride along the 
picturesque south shore of Lake Erie; the latest improved sleeping and day cars; dining 

Contains more examples illustrating 
the application of the principles of 
psychology than any other work pub- 
lished. 


car service unsurpassed; the only double track road, which means greater safety; the best 
roadbed and finest track adjustment in America, which means comfort on your journey; 
reliable connections with all lines at Chicago; the fastest train service; stop-over privilege 
at Lake Chautauqua and Niagara Falls on the return. 


3ear in mind that ticket agents everywhere will sell tickets over the 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 


Send for free copy of “ Book of Trains,” explaining about our service, also a free copy 


J2mo. 352 Pages. Half Leather. 
$1.00 by mail 


Send for Circular 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


of our illustrated book about Lake Chautauqua, or for any detailed information about rates, 
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time of trains, service, etc., address A. I. SMITH, G. P.& T. A. 
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True Stories of Great 
Americans is the gen- 
eral title of a series of 
twelve beautiful books, 
written in popular style 
for young and old, by 
well known historians. 
They are desjgned to 
teach history and patriot- 
ism by biography and 
read like fiction. 

List of titles, authors, 
description of bindings, 
etc., are given below. 


12 VOLUMES 


Red English Cloth, $2 50 
Paper, with Cloth 








Adoes 









House in which Jefferson wrote the 


as 
Declaration of Independence. acks, 1.26 
This is one of many illustrations which embellish Former price $3.50 


the pages of True Stories of Great Americans 


640 Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., author of “The 
People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

641 James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of “ Rid- 
path’s History of the United States,” etc. 

642 John Hancock, by John R. Musick, Author of “ The Columbian 
Historical Novels,” etc. 

643 Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Supt. of 
Public Instruction of Wisconsin; Ex-Pres. Illinois Wesleyan Univ. 

644 Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on 
United States History, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

645 John Adams, by Samuel Willard, LL.D., Author of “ Synopsis 
of History,” etc. 

646 Alexander Hamilton, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., Author of 
“The People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

647 George Washington, by Eugene Parsons, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
American History, etc. 

648 John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of History, University of Virginia. 

649 Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed, A.M., Ex-Pres, Illi- 
nois Woman’s Press Association. 

650 Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph.B., Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska. 

651 Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of American and English History, Northwestern Univ. 

A series of character sketches of twelve great statesmen whose careers are the bea- 
con lights of American history. Every school boy knows their service to the govern- 
ment yet few are familiar with their private lives. Their lives read like romance and 
the story of their struggles, privations and devotion to duty, can but be a new inspira- 
tion to every patriotic American. 

The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal alike to the young 
and old. They are designed to teach American history by biography. In connection 
with the life and stories of each character is a full account ot the great and stirring 
events in which he hada part. Their lives constitute a history of the United States, 
and no one can read these fascinating stories without feeling a national pride in a 
country which raised from the humble walks of life, men who rank among the leading 
statesmen of the world. 

Twelve magnificent volumes, convenient for handling, beautifully printed and illus- 
trated with hundreds of rare cuts and portraits handsomely bound in best red English 
cloth, stamped in gold. Complete set contains nearly 1400 pages, size 54 x 7§ inches. 

The set formerly sold at $3.50. Present price, Red English cloth, $2.50, paper, with 
cloth back, $1.25. 

Postage (48c. for cloth, 30c. for paper) extra, or sent by express at purchaser’s 
expense. 

One sample copy, to any one contemplating the purchase of the set, 26c. for cloth, 
15c. for paper, postpaid. 

P —— by number and always state whether the cloth or paper binding is 
esired. 


HIGH GRADE BOOKS AT CUT RATES 


OUR CATALOGUE (sent free to all applicants) lists books 
as follows: 


Standard Series, 100 titles 16 mos cloth lle each 
Red Library Series, ae. At as no * 
Cornell Series, 100 **©6= 18} ** 22c ‘* 
Home Library Series, 0. * 4 + se 42c * 
Harvard Series of Poets, 50 ‘“ 12 * sy 82c * 
Juvenile Series, Grade A, 10 * 12 * 6 25c ** 
“sé sé “cc B, 16 se 12 ee ss l4c ‘6 
One Syllable Series, 12 «+ 8 6 28c ‘* 
Mother Goose Series, iz « s st 23c 
St. Nicholas “ 3 * 12 “s 23¢ 
Little Men - — = me ** os b2C 
Little Women ‘: 32 12 ‘ 32c 
Young Patriot ‘ un * “3c * 
Alger sn =. “30 * 
Henty Series, Grade A, oO * 1 * “ 42c ‘* 
“sé “se +e B, 40 12 6 ss 23¢ 6s 
Padded Series of Poets, 25 12 ‘+ Padded Leath. 88c * 
Fireside Series (forGirls), 54 ‘ 12 cloth 42c * 
Wellesley ‘ aN Bie 3O * 612 : “e 23c ‘* 
History and Biography, Ss « 3 * a 32c ‘ 
Works of Theodore Roosevelt, 14 vols. 16 * 6 $3.75 
« « Theodore Roosevelt, 14 ‘+ 16 * paper 2.25 
Two volume Sets (Miscellaneous), cloth, .68 
Five - = = “5 1.30 
Miscellaneous Sets (23 Authors), oy Prices vary 


All books are carried in stock and orders can be promptly filled. 
Prices average about 1-3 the regular list prices fixed by the 
publishers. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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TWENTY CENTS pane hates ge a any TEACHER 





Pbotograpb Souvenirs 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Specially prepared for each school. 

t. Size one-fifth larger than above illustration. 

2. Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 

3. Have two or more cards, according to number of pupils. 

(a) First card contains photograph, name a school, place and date 

together with name of teacher and schoolofficers. 
(4) Second card contains name of pupils. When all cannot be printed on 
one card others are added. 

. The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. 

Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory finished cards with handsomely 
embossed border, these souvenirs are more attractive than many gifts 
costing double the amount. 

6. THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good photograph, and we 
guarantee the copy to be as good as the original though necessarily re 
duced in size. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest 
to each pupil their value is greatly enhanced. 

7. COST, ETC. One dozen or less, g5c. Additional ones, 33c. each. We 
pay postage on Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order 
should be for as many as there are names to be printed. 

8. IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph: 
write distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils. 

9. OTHER STYLES. In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have 
(a) Plain Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, ex- 
cept a neat design is substituted for the photograph. These cost 20 per 
cent less than the photograph style. 

(4) Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, except 
that the American flag, embossed in colors, takes the place of the photo- 
graph. They are handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the 
minds of the young. They cost 4 per cent less than the photograph 


style. 

10. SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. These area new line and justly very popular. 
They retain the characteristic features which have made our regular line 
so popular. They are in booklet form, have 16 pages each, tied at back 
with silk cord, printed in colors on fine ‘‘egg shell” paper (covers in black 
and gold). We have four titles, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, eachorder is made up in due pro- 
portions from the four. These Booklets have beautiful cover designs in 
which the portrait of the authoris wreathed. Each is filled with choice 
selections from the chosen author except the two middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages containing mat- 
ter similar to that placed on the title page of Souvenir described above, 
the other the names of pupils as on second card of Souvenirs. 
These booklets are 4}x5} inches in size and are gifts suitable for any oc- 
casion. 

COST. 15 or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c.each. Plain ones, having no spe- 
cial printing but containing a presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 3c. each 
in lots of 50 or more. 

FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion these Sou- 
venirs and Booklets have noequal. They have been presented to over 
one million pupils during the past four years and are to-day more popu- 
lar than ever before. 

SAMPLES. One of each style will be sent to any address on request. 
Send for samples at once and judge for yourself before ordering 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their per- 
sonal features. Every pupil is delighted and will keep them as no other 
gift would be kept because of the names, etc., printed on them. 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire when ordering. 

REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just ten you must have them. 
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NSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Box 2003, Dansville, N. Y. 
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wiwmicnces EGucational Game | 


Teachers’ Prize Essay Contest. 


The judges in our second prize essay contest for the best descriptions of beneficial results secured by the actual use of 
our Educational Games in the schools or homes of the pupils have awarded the prizes as follows :— 


First prize, $100.00, Mrs. B. M. Roe, Caroline, N. Y.; second prize, $50.00, Miss Mary E. Fitzgerald, Chicago, Ill; 
third prize, $30.00, Mr. G. Henry Osborn, Wortendyke, N. J.; fourth prize, $20.00, Miss Nora Summersgill, Waynes- 
burg, Pa.; five prizes of $10.00 each, Mr. J. R. Benson, Mount Morris, Mich.; Miss Ethel Turnbull, Hanover, N. Y.; Mrs. 
E. B. Wilson, Carroll, lowa.; Miss Carrie E. Elliott, Jamestown, Mich., and Miss Katharine Berrey, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
special prize, $10.00, Mrs. Mary E. Shea, Waltham, Mass.; special prize, $5.00, Miss Rebecca, Slaymaker, Lebanon, Pa.; 
honorable mention, $5.00 each, to Miss Lizzie D. Jewett, Pomfret, Conn; Miss Susan Chase, Medfield, Mass.; and 
Mr. A. L. Lessemann, Benson, Neb. The Judges were Dr. R. G. Boone, Supt. Schools, Cincinnati; Prof. John Morris, 
Supt. Schools, Covington, Ky., and Prof. John Burke, Supt. Schools, Newport, Ky. 


A New Contest. 


Unfortunately, many of the teachers who sent in essays, did not thoroughly understand that they were confined to 
actual results obtained from the use of our games, and wrote rather on their theoretical value for school work. In justice to 
the teachers who had followed the rules of the contest, these essays could not be considered. Therefore, in order to give 
these teachers and others interested, an opportunity to secure prizes, we have decided to announce a third contest, open to 
all teachers, for the best answers to five questions regarding the use of educational games in the schools. The questions to 
be answered, and entry blank, will be sent free on application. Contest closes December 31, 1902. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 

For best paper, .. . . $100.00 || For 8thbestpaper, . . . $10.00 
For 2d best paper,. .. . 50.00 For 9th best paper, .. . 10.00 
For 3d best paper, . .. . 30.00 For 10th best paper, ... 5.00 


For 4th best paper, . . . . 20.00 For llth best paper, ... 5.00 
For 5th best paper, . . . . 10.00 For 12th best paper, ... 6.00 
For 6th best paper, . . . : 10.00 For 13th best paper, .. . 65.00 





For 7th best paper, . .. . 10.00 


| 

| 

| 

| 

! 
The prize essays in our first and second contests, The 
in pamphlet form, will be sent to teachers on request. 


For 14th best paper, ... 5.00 
Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


























“STANDARD” WATER COLORS 





The cut represents our latest offer in School Water Colors. This box is listed as No. A-1, and nothing of so 
great value has ever before been offered at so small a price. 

The box contains eight pans of superior semi-moist color, viz.: the six Bradley Spectrum Colors, Red, Orange 
Yellow, Green, Blue and Violet, with Warm Gray and Cool Gray. The brush is a high grade camel’s-hair, with 
wooden handle. The inside of the box is enameled in white and divided into four compartments for mixing 
colors. 

This box has been prepared to complete the outfit for the Bradley System of Color Instruction, and it will be 
sold with or without a brush, or with two brushes. Also the pans of color may be bought singly, or in any quantity, 
to replenish the assortn-ent from time to time, by schools using these paints. 


Price, per Box, SO.25 
Send for Full Price List of Paints 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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ATTRACTIVE Z a 
NEW READERS von 


For PRIMARY GRADES 


Nervousness and Exhaustion 





MecCullough’s Little Stories for 


s th ~- 
Little People . ’ : - $0.25 energies flag and you are completely ex- 
A collection of lessons in the form of stories, which hausted and worn out, there is nothing so 
have been written especially for this book. The aim 
throughout is to interest children and to stimulate in 
them a warm fellow feeling for nature and animals. 


5 
Logie and Uecke’s Story Reader, $0.30 Horsford ‘. 
A collection of interesting stories which dramatize - : 
easily, most of them containing an ethical truth which 
may be impressed on the child by the acting rather Acid Phosphate 
than by direct moralizing. Suggestive construction 
work. 


When weary and languid, when the 


refreshing and invigorating as 


It’s revivifying effect will throw off the 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life, $0.40 depression that accompanies exhaustion 
These recollections of a childhood spent on a farm, and nervousness; strengthen and clear the 

aim to emphasize the attractiveness of life in the brain that has become tired and confused 
country, and to add to its charm by awakening an by overwork and worry, and impart new 


intelligent interest in its many activities. life and vigor to the entire system. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston a . 

















Wake Robin Series of Biographs 
These books take up the lives of great men and through them leaa into the subjects of Science, 
Literature, History and Education. Vol. I. for pupils in the second reader; price, 30 cents. Vol. II. for 
pupils in the third reader; price, 36 cents. Vol. III. for pupils in the fourth and fifth readers; price, 48 cts, 


Stories of Starland, byw Mary Proctor 
This is a most charming book to open the science of Astronomy to children. Adapted for the third 
and fourth reader grades. Price, 50 cents. 


Hours wvith Nature 
A series of Six Nature Readers for the first three years of school life. Handsomely illustrated in line and half-tone pictures and colo‘ 
work. Bound in boards, with cover in colors. First and Second Books now ready. Price: First, 20 cents; Second, 25 cents. 


POTTER & PUTNAM CO. = %"¢ posta apie Pace 74 Fifth Ave., New York. 
THE 


CHILD LIFE FIFTH READER 


(A New Volume in this Successful Series) 
PRICE, 45 CENTS 


Points that have introduced the CHILD LIFE READERS into the best school systems of the country: — 








They are graded with the greatest care. 
Their emphasis on themes of child-life inspires interest in the child. 


The Cui_p LIFE PRIMER, FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, and FOURTH READERS, are 
now widely used. They cost more to make and are sold at lower average prices 
than any other set of modern school readers. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
66 Fifth Avenue 100 Boylston Street 378 Wabash Avenue 319 Sansome Street 135 Whitehall Street 
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Making Friends for the School 


It is astonishing how little the average man or 
woman knows about public schools. They have a 
general idea that teaching is not what it used to be. 
The children talk about their school lessons in such a 
way that convinces the parents that everything is 
‘‘new fangled,’ and unlike the good old ways that 
produced some of the ablest men and women the 
world will ever see. With this conclusion they dis- 
miss the whole subject as outside their interest or 
obligation. But, combined with this ignorance and 
apathy, is a lurking prejudice against the new order 
of things. So long as educational affairs go smoothly, 
this prejudice seems to sleep, but let trouble arise in 
the schools of a community, and it will burst forth like 
a caged animal that has crouched, quietly waiting for 
provocation to assert himself. 

Now just as surely as the contention of invisible 
forces in the air bring on thunder storms, the oppos- 
ing thought currents in a community will sooner or 
later roll up the black clouds in the school horizon, 
and before the absorbed teachers are aware of the 
significance of the muttering thunder the storm bursts 
and some of the number are in danger of being 
“struck” out of a position by the stunning force of 
official power. 

What can be done beforehand to provide against 
such sudden gusts of public opinion? How can the 
teachers in any locality, while yet the sun is shining 
and the air is balmy, make sure of the interest and con- 
fidence of the leading influential people, that shall be 
a wall of protection when help is needed. It is not 
easy to seek out and try to inveigle the busy mother, 
the hurried business man, and the zealous club woman 
into the school-room. It is the last place they would 
think of visiting, if let alone— heaven only knows 
why. This indifference of good men and women to 
the way their children are being educated is a mystery 
for the psychics. Still, notwithstanding this indiffer- 
ence, it is not safe —worldly-wise safe—to keep 
strictly to one’s duty and make no effort to know and 
be known by the leading men and women whose yea 
and nay are potent in the management of the schools. 
To win interest in the face of this unconcern calls for 
skill and tact that would grace a diplomat. 

This is what one teacher did. In the earlier days 
when kindergarten gifts were not so plentiful in the 
primary schools as now, a first year teacher found 
herself the subject of unfriendly comment for her use 
of the type forms. Mothers sent their children to 
school to learn and not to play with blocks and sand, 
etc. The ominous murmurs reached her. She deter- 
mined to act. It was a case for sweetness and light, 
and a church reception. She went, smiled her way 
till the supper hour, when she happened (?) to find 
herself beside the popular physician of the town. 














With a skilful leading up, she gaily challenged him to 
tell her the shape of the apple in his hand, of the 
chocolate she was unwrapping from the bit of 
paper, and the jelly roll on the table. He failed; he 
was curious ; he was interested. ‘‘Come to school 
and let my little folks tell you,’ she said, and left him 
before he was enlightened or—bored. One day, a 
little later, he was riding leisurely by with no sign of 
haste or pressing duty, and she called him in. The 
incident at the reception had burrowed in his subcon- 
sciousness and he was glad to enter. 

In five minutes her children were proceeding as 
naturally as if they were alone, manipulating blocks, 
talking charmingly, moulding objects, stringing beads, 
etc. The sensible doctor, who loved children next to 
his profession, was captured. He grasped the pur- 
pose of the condemned “ play,” saw its place in the 
education of the little ones, and after a half hour talk 
with the teacher after school, drove away seeing 
cubes, cylinders, and spheres in every object about 
him. His visit was none too soon. In a week, the 
Board were considering the removal of this “ play 


teacher” for somebody who knew how to “keep 
school.” At the next school meeting the doctor 


entered, uninvited, and spoke, unsolicited. There was 
nothing ambiguous in the words with which he diag- 
nosed the situation and prescribed for the narrow 
conservatives who would condemn without knowledge. 
Intelligent people were appointed to visit the school, 
and in a month the play teacher was the pride of the 
town. The skeptics didn’t yet understand about 
‘these new kinks”’ but if all this was progress, why, 
that was what they wanted; of course it was. Public 
sentiment, like the weather-vane it is, veered to the 
right. The broad minded doctor had saved the case 
— and the teacher. 


The Creative Art of Fiction 
IX 


H. A. DAVIDSON. 


(All rights reserved.) 


WO different methods of creative art in the repre- 
sentation of characters are illustrated in the novels 
of Thackeray and Dickens, but there are other 
lessons for the student of fictive personality to learn. 

Neither the individually real, nor that which is commonly 
true, furnished forth the novels of Balzac. He strove to 
portray characters that should represent typically the various 
classes of society. In art, there is, perhaps, nothing more 
unsatisfactory, at first impression, than the typically real, 
for it is arrived at by selection. The presentation of the 
type is heightened by the placing of emphasis upon the 
qualities belonging, generically, to the class. If, at the same 
time, modifying elements of character and other qualities 
merely individual are omitted, the result corresponds to no 
counterpart in the visible world. Almost of necessity, the 
typically real lacks personality and is, in a degree, individ- 
ually false. 

Readers 6f sensitive literary temperament, it often hap- 
pens, close a first volume of Balzac’s novels with dissatisfac- 
tion, feeling vaguely, the incomplete personality of the 
characters. It is not a broad and full picture of human life 
that we find in Pére Gradnet, but a careful selection of every 
miserly tendency and trait. If other interests or ambitions 
are introduced, it is that we may see how they wither away 
under the influence of this one passion of acquisition. Yet 
one who becomes familiar with Balzac’s works gains, in time, 
a sense of his greatness through this very quality. The 
student realizes, at length, that if he seeks typical characters 
in his study of literary art, he will find them most surely 
in the pages of the master who set before himself the task 
of presenting generically, all the varied phases of the life of 
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human kind in his own generation. The Persona"'ty of 
these shadowy figures is less rich and varied than js found 
in other works of fiction, but their significance as parts 
the great human comedy of all life is the greater. 

One other there is, of this group, who was past master jp 
the interpretation of states of mind and movements of the 


‘human heart. No one of the four was so surely a realist ag 


George Eliot, yet it is for the most part, impossible to trace 
her characters to originals, because she alone had the keep 
vision that looked into the faces of men, and read their 
souls. She seized upon spiritual traits of character, not 
upon outward forms and manifestations. Other authors, as 
we have seen, often aid the imagination by reproducing 
external peculiarities and characteristic incidents; they 
assure themselves of their own insight and of the veri-simijj. 
tude of their work by mingling the real and the fictitious, 
She possessed the wonderful power of discerning man’s 
spirit as a thing apart from its physical habitation. Souls 
stood forth before her mind, bodiless, yet real and individ. 
ual, in all their tangled inheritance of noble capacities ang 
ambitions, of weaknesses and vanities. Hence, she, more 
than any other novelist, could afford to dissever traits of 
character and mental habitudes from the visible personality 
in which’ she had known them. For this reason, all 
attempts to discover the real persons from whom the char- 
acters of George Eliot’s novels were drawn must be 
unsatisfactory. 

Most of us have little skill in discerning one another ; we 
interpret our fellow mortals by incidental associations of 
clothing, social position, familiar routine. When the “Ama- 
teur Emigrant” took passage in the steerage of the Devonia, 
his fellow voyagers went far astray in their attempt to, explain 
his person and peculiarities. It is as if friend were unable 
to recognize friend save by the trick of an eye, or a turn of 
speech. But when George Eliot seized upon the very spirit 
of her neighbor in its essential characteristics, gave it re-in- 
carnation, placed it in different surroundings, and made it 
act under new conditions, yet withal, in sincere truthfulness 
of character, no one was able to recognize the man or 
woman, though in the eyes there dwelt some look of pain, 
or aspiration, or revolt, that revealed an inner life bearing 
the same complexion as before. In this quality of the 
novelist’s mind, lay one secret of her power. All the hid- 
den spiritual life of the world was to her a treasury whence 
she might draw rich stores of the deepest human experience. 
In her books, reappear, in changed garb, men and women 
who strove, and failed, and suffered, and achieved, even as 
she relates. To extract from one of her great novels a 
single character, in detail, is to stand in the very arcanum 
of creative art, and to realize the fullness of her comprehen- 
sion and analysis. 

In tracing the growth of any work of fiction, from the 
creative point of view, character study is to be considered, 
in the first place, in its relation to the theme of the novel 
as expressed in the plot. The source of fictive persons and 
the manner of the study from life is then important ; therein 
is found an expression of the artistic temper of the author's 
mind and the only certain clue to follow in critical interpre- 
tation. Characters are alo to be considered in the imagin- 
ary world wherein they move; only through the influence 
of each in all and of all upon each, may the single character 
be estimated. This phase of character study is intimately 
bound up with the technique of fictive art, and must be 
considered in the same connection. 

The manner of an introduction in fiction, varies as much 
as in real life. The character in the novel is like a stranger 
who enters our home asking for acquaintance ; the word of 
the author must be his passport to favor. The amateur in 
the art of story writing emphasizes every first appearance by 
description, more or less elaborate and detailed. If he has 
little skill, he trusts to the reader’s memory of qualities 
attributed to hero or heroine and thereafter makes each act 
a part which derives its significance chiefly from precon- 
ceived ideas implanted in the mind. If the critical reader 
seeks in the following narrative, illustrations of the ambition, 
or resolution, or social gifts mentioned, he will not always 
find proof of the contention of the author. It were 
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invidious to cite illustrations of a method so lacking in art. 
Every reader of current fiction, is able to recall many stories 
that thus betray the author’s ignorance of the art that he 
rofesses to follow. 

Another favorite device is the abrupt introduction of each 
jeading character in some striking scene or incident, after 
which the reader is at once invited to review the past life of 
his new acquaintance. At the beginning of the second 
chapter of César Birotteau, Balzac says, “A glance rapidly 
thrown over the past life of this household will strengthen 
the ideas which ought to have been suggested by a 
Thirty-seven pages later, he resumes the thread of his nar- 
rative with the words, “such was César . — ” thus 
revealing the relation of the digression to the character of 
his hero, and in the result, to his plot. Mrs. Ward in 
« Robert Elsmere,” began the fourth chapter with the words, 
«“ Before, however, we go on to chronicle . . . "— 
then follows the story of Robert’s childhood and youth up 
to the time of the opening scene of the novel. This sketch 
furnishes a background for the character, and also prepares 
readers for the dependence of the plot,‘in later chapters, 
upon qualities inherent in the mind of the hero. Never- 
theless, the introduction of this separate story, so early 
in the narrative, seems a digression; it also reveals much 
which at this time was unknown to Catherine, although the 
reader has been identified with the Leyburn family, in these 
opening chapters,and must, therefore, regard the young 
rector asastranger. It seems a finer skill that in “Eleanor,” 
interweaves the antecedent story, here and there, as knowl- 
edge of it furnishes the needed background for the advanc- 
ing narrative. The tragedy of Mrs. Burgoyne’s unhappy 
marriage is told naturally enough, as it came to the knowl- 
edge of Lucy, the only person of the group unacquainted 
with it at the time of the opening of the plot, but the revel- 
ation begins with an exclamation, overheard, and the pitiful 
story is not fully realized until the attention is brought back 
to the subject for the sixth time. Even more artistic and 
careful is the arrangement of incidents and details which 
slowly bring to the apprehension of the reader knowledge of 
he influences that, in early life, had shaped the character 
of the hero. 


( Concluded in Fune Number.) 


Some Results of Bird Day in the 
Schools 


The results of Bird Day are noticeable in the schools in 
which it has been observed. ‘The spirit of the schools has 
become fresher and brighter. There has been more marked 
improvement in the composition work and in the language 
of the pupils. Most of the children know the names of 
many of our birds and considerable of their ways of life, and 
wish to know more, and are their warm friends and pro- 
tectors. The old relations between the small boy and the 
birds have been entirely changed. The birds themselves 
have been affected. They have become much more numer- 
ous. Many that were formerly rare visitants now nest freely 
in the shade trees of the city; for example, the orioles, the 
gros-beaks, the scarlet tanagers, and even the wood thrushes, 
and their nests are about as safe as the other homes. The 
children say that the birds know about Bird Day, and have 
come to help it along. 

The correlation of the public library and the public 
schools is assured in those towns where Bird Day has been 
introduced. If there were no other result of this new day, 
the demand for healthful literature would be enough. The 
call for Burroughs and Bradford Torrey, Olive Thorne 
Miller and the other writers of our out-of-doors literature 
isso great as to attract attention in the libraries. In fact, 
in one the writer knows well there is a constant and steady 
demand, particularly from the boys. Frank Bolles is a great 
favorite with them. The excursions to the woods have a 
new and esthetic interest. What would Emerson have 
thought when he wrote that matchless bit — 


“ Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk? ” 
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if he had known that the boys of another generation 
would be able to answer as he would have liked to have 
them ! 

The effect upon teachers is not less marked. The trip to 
the woods in the early morning and at sunset, sometimes 
with the children and somtimes in parties by themselves, 
has resulted in physical and mental good. A new and 
charming relation has sprung up between teachers and chil- 
dren. The tie of community of interests is a strong one. 
A taste in common is always conducive to friendship. 

The surprising thing about this new departure in nature 
study is that once taken up it will never be abandoned. 
There is something fascinating in it. One may love trees 
and flowers, but their processes and habit of growth are in a 
way unrelated to us; but our “little brothers in feathers” 
are kin to us in their hopes and fears. 

Now that the Bird Day idea is being taken up and spread 
by the United States Government in the interests of econ- 
omy, it will do much to sweeten the lives of the coming 
generation. The natural impulse to love and watch the 
birds will be encouraged instead of being disregarded. 

— Supt. Chas. A. Babcock. 


Nature Study 


(From JOHN BuRROUGHS in The Outlook, 


AM often asked by editors of educational journals and 
| by teachers and principals of schools to write or talk 

upon Nature Study. My reply is, why should I, who 

never study nature, write or speak about Nature Study? 
I have loved nature and spent many of my days in the fields 
and woods in as close intimacy with her varied forms of life 
as I could bring about, but a student of Nature in any strict 
scientific sense I have not been. What knowledge I possess 
of her creatures and ways has come to me through contem- 
plation and enjoyment, rather than through deliberate study 
of her. I have been occupied more with the spirit than 
with the letter of her works. In our time, it seems to me, 
too much stress is laid upon the letter. We approach 
Nature in an exact, calculating, tabulating, mercantile spirit. 
We seek to make an inventory of her storehouse. Our 
relations with her take on the air of business, not of love 
and friendship. ‘The clerk of the fields and woods goes 
forth with his block of printed tablets upon which, and 
under various heads, he puts down what he sees, and I sup- 
pose foots it all up and gets at the exact sum of his knowl- 
edge when he gets back home. He is so intent upon the 
bare fact that he does not see the spirit or the meaning of 
the whole. He does not see the bird, he sees an ornitho- 
logical specimen ; he does not see the wild flower, he sees 
a new acquisition to his herbarium; in the bird’s nest he 
sees only another prize for his collection. Of that sympa- 
thetic and emotional intercourse with nature which soothes 
and enriches the soul, he experiences little or none. 


The knowledge of nature that comes easy, that comes 
through familiarity with her, as through fishing, hunting, 
nutting, walking, farming—that is the kind that reaches 
and affects the character and becomes a grown part of us. 
We absorb this as we absorb the air, and it gets into the 
blood. Fresh, vital knowledge is one thing; the desiccated 
fact is another. Do we know the wild flower when we have 
analyzed it and pressed it, or made a drawing of it? Of 
course this is one kind of knowledge and is suited to certain 
minds, but if we cannot supplement it with the other kind, 
the knowledge that comes through the heart and the 


‘ emotions, we are poor indeed. 


I recently read a lecture on “How a Naturalist is 
Trained,” and I was forced to conclude that I was not and 
never could be a naturalist at all, that I knew nothing about 
nature. It seems, from this lecture, that the best naturalist 
is he who 7an cut a fish-egg up into the thinnest slices. 
Talk about hair-splitting ; this egg-splitting of the modern 
biologist goes far beyond it. An egg is to be split into 
sections so thin that twenty-five of them will not equal the 
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thickness of paper; and these slices are to be mounted and 
studied with a microscope. Are the great naturalists really 
trained in this way? I could but ask. Darwin certainly 
was not. Darwin was not an egg-carver. His stupendous 
results were not the result of any training of this sort, but 
“originated,” says Professor Eimer, “from the simplest 
observations that presupposed no scientific character, and 
were open to be made, with a little tact, by every sharp eye 
and clear head.” A large and open-eyed study of Nature 
and of natural forms, how much more. fruitful it is than this 
minute dissection of germs and eggs! A naturalist is to be 
trained through his ordinary faculties of human observation, 
as Humboldt and Goethe were. 

Not long since in a high school in one of our large cities, 
I saw a class of boys and girls studying Nature after this 
cold-blooded analytical fashion. They were fingering and 
dissecting some of the lower sea forms, and appeared to 
find it uninteresting business, as I am sure I should have 
done. If there was a country boy among them, I am sure 
the knowledge of Nature he had gathered on the farm was 
worth a hundred fold, for human purposes or the larger pur- 
poses of sciences, all this biological chaff. Of the books 
upon Nature Study that are now issuing from the press to 
meet this fancied want in the schools, very few of them, 
according to my thinking, are worth the paper they are 
printed upon. They are dead, dead, and neither excite 
curiosity nor stimulate observation. I know a New York 
teacher who usually manages to have in her school-room 
some live creature from the fields or woods —a flying 
squirrel,a chipmunk, a young ’possum or turtle, or even a 
chicken. ‘This the boys come to love and to understand. 
This is the kind of biology that interests them. The purely 
educational value of Nature Study is in its power to add to 
our capacity of education— our love and enjoyment of all 
open-air objects. In this way it adds to the resources of 
life, and arms a man against the exw and vacuity that doth 
so easily beset us. 

I recently had a letter from the principal of a New 
England high school, putting some questions to me touching 
these very matters: Do children love Nature? how shall we 
instill this love into them? how and when did I myself 
acquire my love for her? etc. In reply I said: The child, 
in my opinion, does not consciously love nature; it is 
curious about things, about everything ; its instincts lead it 
forth into the fields and woods; it browses around; it 
gathers flowers — they are pretty ; it stores up impressions. 
Boys go forth into Nature more as savages: they are pre- 
daceous, seeking whom they may devour; they gather roots, 
nuts, wild fruit, berries, eggs, etc. At least this was my case. 
I hunted, I fished, I browsed, I wandered with a vague 
longing in the woods, I trapped, I went cooning at night, I 
made ponds in the little streams, I boiled sap in the maple 
woods in spring, I went to sleep under the trees in summer, 
I caught birds in their nests, I watched for the little frogs in 
the marshes, etc. One keen pleasure which I remember 
was to take off my shoes and stockings when the roads 
got dry in late April or early May, and run up and down the 
road until I was tired, usually in the warm twilight. I was 
not conscious of any love for Nature, as such, till my mind 
was brought in contact with literature. Then I discovered 
that I, too, loved Nature, and had a whole world of impres- 
sions stored up in my subconscious self upon which to draw. 
I found I knew about the birds, the animals, the seasons, the 
trees, the flowers, and that these things had become almost 
a grown part of me. I have been drawing upon the 
reservoir of youthful impressions ever since. 

Anything like accurate or scientific knowledge of nature 
which I may possess is of later date; but my boyhood on 
the farm seems to have given me the feeling and to have put 
me in right relation with these things. Of course writing 
about these subjects also deepens one’s love for them. 
If Nature is to be a resource in a man’s life, one’s 
relation to her must not be too exact and formal, but more 
that of a lover and friend. I should not say directly to 
teach young people to love Nature so much as I should aim 
to bring Nature and them together, and let an understanding 
and intimacy spring up between them. 
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May Day 
‘* Who comes this way with smiles so gay, 

And feet so lightly tripping? 

A little queen with mantle green, 
From dainty shoulders slipping. 

In pink and white the blossoms bright, 
Run swiftly out to meet her, 

The brooks rejoice to hear her voice, 
And robins sing the sweeter.” 


The little bird sits at his door in the sun 

A-tilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings. 
—J. R. Lowell 


Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them.—Mathew vi. 26. 


Ladybirds 


Nina L. MARSHALL, New York City 


HILE standing under a small cherry-tree, my at- 

W tention was arrested by a group of golden eggs 

on a swinging leaf. My curiosity being aroused 

to know what creature had laid them, I picked 

the leaf with a good stem to it, carried it to my room, and 

putting it in a small glass of water, covered the whole with 

a glass lamp chimney with a bit of mosquito netting fastened 
over the top. 

A few days afterward as I sat sewing by the table I no- 
ticed a number of tiny dull black creatures crawling over 
the cherry leaf and saw that the golden eggs were gone. In 
their place were as many empty white skins! Surely the 
little creatures had come from the eggs, and were now look- 
ing about for food. 

I knew that it was the habit of mother insects to put 
their eggs in places where the baby insects could get food 
as soon as they came from the eggs, and as they did not 
eat the cherry leaves, I thought I must find them their true 
food, so I went to the cherry-tree to learn what their rela- 
tions were eating, and found them feasting on plant lice, 
aphids, scientists call them. I took several young shoots 
of cherry tree and rosebush covered with aphids, and put 
them in the glass with the little black insects. In a moment 
the little creatures each seized an aphid and, holding him 
tight, ate him up. Every day I had to get them a fresh 
supply, they were so greedy. They ate so much they were 
soon too large for their skins and several times had to 
shuffle their skins off and leave them around on the cherry 
leaves. 

By and by their appetites were satisfied. ‘Then what do 
you think they did? Run and play or go to bed? Notat 
all. They crawled to the under side of a leaf, fastened 
themselves to the leaf by their tails and hung head down! 
They were not dead, for if I touched them with a straw they 
gave a funny jerk and then were still. I think they hung 
this way for more than a day, and then I saw that their 
black coats were in little heaps by their tails and that they 
had on new pink coats with black spots. Still they hung 
from the leaves and once in a while gave funny little jerks. 
After a few days a more astonishing thing happened The 
pink coat split down the back and out stepped a pretty 
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white beetle. He crawled around for a time until his wings 
turned a copper yellow with black spots. He looked like a 
tiny turtle until he lifted up his yellow wings straight over 
his back and spread out from underneath them a pair of the 
daintiest gauze wings and flew to the window. Then I saw 
he was one of our ladybird friends. I picked him up in my 






fingers and put him under the chimney again where he was 
soon busy eating aphids. 

When I picked him up he could not say “ Let me go,” 
and he was too kind a beetle to bite or sting, so he just put 
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a few drops of yellow fluid from his knees upon my finger. 
It had an odor of a disagreeable weed, not very bad to me, 
but very unpleasant to birds which eat beetles, so they let 
the ladybird alone. This is the ladybird’s way of saying 
“Do not eat me, I am the gardener’s friend. My children 
and I eat the plant-lice which destroy the cherry leaves and 
the rosebushes.” 

Next winter, when it is cold, the mother ladybird may 
take refuge in your house to keep alive through the winter. 
If she comes out of her hiding place some sunny day, do not 
hurt her, she is your friend and is just out to see whether 
the trees are in leaf and need her help. You will know the 
ladybirds because they have hard, shining wing covers, cop- 
per red with one black spot on each red wing in one species 
and copper yellow with four black spots on each yellow 
wing and another black spot common to both wings. The 
one in the picture has nine spots and is called the nine- 
spotted ladybird, Coccinella novemnotata ( coc-ci-nel’-la 
no-vem-no-ta’-ta ). 
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The melting snow says “ drop, drop, drop.” 
The little frog says “ hop, hop, hop.” 

The little bird says “ peep, peep, peep.” 

The little vine says “ creep, creep, creep.” 

The little bee says “hum, hum, hum.” 

The little flower says, “spring has come.”’---Sed. 
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Paper in Place of Slates 


A teacher requested information as to the best ways of 
using paper in place of slates. The following replies have 
been received.—THE Epiror. 


You ask us to answer Miss Converse’s question on using paper 
in first primary work. My ideas are not new, I suspect, but I 
have found them satisfactory in my work. Our school board 
does not furnish the supplies, so each pupil must buy his own. 
I prefer the unruled tablet paper. The child can then write 
large, without being troubled with the lines. I do not have so 
much writing as many teachers. Ido not believe init. I have 
each pupil care for his own paper and keep it for a time after it 
has been used, for reference anda noting of progress. I am 
careful not to allow wastefulness. When we are done with it, 
we have some of the paper for use as practice of free hand cut- 
ting, and burn the rest. I cannot say how much we use. It is 
according to size and quality of tablet; and as I teach a little 
differently each year, I may use more one year than another. 

I am much indebted to you, dear Editor, and your excellent 
Prmary Epucation, for much help in my work. You are very 
welcome the first of each month. 


Vermont. Erric BEAL. 

With reference to the use of paper in the first grade: I use a 
great deal of paper but have not entirely done away with the 
slates. I hope that the time is very near when I may use 
the paper altogether. We use tablets in my room. Each pupil 
buys his own. The tablets are seven by ten and one-half inches. 
They contain over one hundred unruled leaves, and cost five 
cents each. Iget the unruled tablets because I do not use lines 
the first half of the school year. When the pupils are ready to 
write upon lines, I have each one rule his own paper, with the 
footruler. They draw the lines lengthwise on the paper and an 
inch apart. Paper ruled with lines an inch apart can be secured, 
but it is much more expensive than the material I use. In the 
ordinary ruled tablet the spacing is too small for first year 
pupils. I insist on large writing and large figures, therefore I 
allow space for the same. 

Our pencils have no erasers on them. I prefer a soft pencil 
with a large lead. The children understand that if they make 
a mistake they must draw a line through it and try again. Care 
must be exercised at the beginning, lest the child wastes his 
paper. If he makes a mistake his first impulse will be to begin 
again ona new leaf, but this sbould not be allowed as it encour- 
ages carelessness and wastefulness. Each child writes his name 
on each leaf that he has work on. Before school closes I tear all 
those leaves out of the tablets. (Before they have learned to 
write their names I have the tablets collected, and as I look over 
the work, I write the names on the leaves.) I look over all this 
work before the next day, and if achild has done his best, I put 
a star, made with a colored pencil, on his paper. I bave hooks 
fastened to the wall, under the chalk tray, all around the room. 
Each pupil has a hook to hang his paper on. Every morning 
there is an anxious search made for the papers that have stars on 
them, as these are the papers that are put on the hooks. At the 
close of each month, each pupil takes his papers home and begins 
anew the next month. I haven’t found anything to take the 
place of this ‘‘ hook device,” in arousing an interest in good, 
neat paper work. Besides, it is an easy way to preserve each 
child’s work, and it gives the parents an opportunity to see the 
progress from month to months The parents are usually as 
interested as the pupils, in the work that is brought home. We 
write only on one side of the paper. I save the papers that are 
nt hung on the hooks and we use these for free hand cutting. 
I have all the tablets collected each day. At the first of the 
school year I distribute the tablets before school begins. But as 
soon as the pupils learn to read their own names, they find their 
own tablets. I can keep the tablets in better condition when they 
are not taken home. 


Decatur, Ili. ESTHER WHITE. 


I teach first grade in a large school. Our paper, which is a very 
light weight manila, is supplied us by the Board of Education. 
It comes in packages abont six inches thick. The sheets are 
eight by ten inches. I cut the sheets in halves making the paper 
when used by the children five by eight. I always have a pile of 
this on my desk. Every morning and afternoon immediately 
after the opening exercises, it is given out by one of the children, 
which I have appointed to take care of it. She gives a piece of 
paper to every child who needs it. One piece is enough for the 
morning unless I have a written language lesson, when a new 
piece is always given. The same is true of the afternoon. We 
rarely use both sides in the afternoon, so that paper is put away 
to be used at the next session. We use about five packages a 
year in my grade. A great many children bring their own paper 
and if they do so I allow them to use it. I generally use slates, 
for abouta month at the beginning of the term, although some 
children are able to use paper from the first. If any of the chil- 
dren need more paper than has been given them, they have the 
privilege of getting it without permission. Of course this paper 
is not used for drawing, a different kind being supplied for that 
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work. In an ungraded school where the teacher is compelled to 
give more written work, more paper would be needed, but I find 
the sheets five by eight quite large enough for me. 

B. S. H. 


I have been a primary teacher for seven years and for the last 
three years have excluded slates entirely. Each child furnishes 
his own paper and pencil. They buy the large pencil tablets that 
are ruled. We have eight months of school and about four large 
tablets are required for the use of each child per year. The 
children care for their own tablets, but I tell them how and when 
to use them and see that their paper is not wasted. Only one 
large tablet is kept in school at a time. Very small tablets are 
used, in which the spelling words are copied, so that the words 
can be taken home and studied for the next day. 

The large paper is used for number work, copying, practice- 
writing, drawing, and language stories. After co1recting and 
grading the work of each child, the tablet is put away until 
needed again. 

If the children wish it I allow them to tear the work out and 
take it home — otherwise it remains in the tablet. Should paper 
that has been used come out of the tablet, as it often does, the 
child takes it home or puts it in the waste-basket. The children 
keep the paper picked up from the floor, for neatness is one of the 
things they must learn. All scraps are putin the basket. Each 
child has a long lead pencil and after cutting a short space on 
one side of the pencil I write the child’s name. I sharpen the 
pencils and when they are not in use, I keep them at my desk. 
The children buy copy books and primary spellers. These are 
kept in the book-case, until time to use them. Heavy drawing 
paper and an extra grade of double-lined paper, for special work, 
is furnished by our school board. I am satisfied that paper and 
individual lead pencils are the best, the cleanest, the neatest, and 
the safest things to use in a school-room. Iam relieved of the 
nervous strain occasioned by the noise of the slate and the other 
objectionable features that belong to its use. 


Spencer, Ind. Grace G. DuNN. 


The children buy their own paper usually in tablet form, 
although I allow them to use any kind if it is tied so the leaves 
cannot fall out. The pencils are tied to the tablets, the string 
being long enough to allow free use of the pencil. The children 
are expected to fill each leaf of the tablet before beginning a new 
page, and this teaches them care in the use of the paper. No 
leaves are torn out unless by direction, when some work is to be 
taken home or handed to me. When the tablets are entirely 
used, the children take them home and the parents can see what 
kind of work has been done, progress made, etc. For extra 
work, we have a uniform paper (smooth and ruled), furnished 
by the school, but this is not used very often. If the children 
do not use their paper outside of school, I think four or five five- 
cent tablets are sufficient to last a year, and some might use less. 
My experience is that parents do not object to buying paper if it 
is not wasted. In passing paper, I generally give the required 
number of sheets to the first child in the row, who takes his 
supply and passes the rest to the one back. This is continued 
until all are supplied. [ should be much interested to hear of 
methods of teaching writing, and how writing lessons are con- 
ducted after the children have learned to copy. 


Mohawk, N. Y. H. May GREENE. 

I have used paper exclusively for the last nine years and do 
not find it troublesome. 

In the first place I require all pupils to use the same kind—a 
square composition tablet, known as the ‘‘ Scorcher.” This costs 
five cents, is well bound, has good paper and no danger of leaves 
falling out. 

For my B’s we divide it into two parts, placing the reading 
work in the first half and number work in the back. The A’s 
are asked to get two tablets at the beginning — using one for all 
their reading lessons and for such language work as I see fit to 
have them copy, while the other is devoted to number work, 
except the last nine pages, which contain a weather report, a 
memory gem, and any other matter of note pertaining to each 
school month. Each child furnishes his own tablets and will use 
about three during the year. They are taught to omit one line 
between each lesson and to keep their work neat and clean. No 
leaves are allowed to be torn out. The number work tablets will 
last all the year and are kept in the book-case except when 
needed. They are distributed and collected by a child appointed 
for that purpose each week. Beginning at one corner of the 
room, or class, the tablets are lifted one on top of another until 
the stack is finished at the diagonal corner, when they are put 
away for the next day. For hektograph or other story work, I 
often divide business letter paper— furnished by the Board — 
into halves or quarters and let them use that as an extra induce- 
ment for good work. This is either preserved by me or taken 
home by the pupils. For spelling we use the little long penny 
tablet. 

Dora STEELE. 


The School Board furnishes all our paper. It is kept in the 
office, and each month we send for enough to last us during 
another month. 

For ordinary work I have two kinds of tablets, ruled and 
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unruled. I do not give each pupil a whole tablet, but each Ses. 
sion before school opens I remove from a tablet of each king 
enough paper to last during that session. Then I have Sheets 
two of each kind, passed before the pupils enter. The remainder 
is placed in the front of the room. If any pupil needs more ‘and 
they usually do) they are allowed to get it between classes, as] 
do not like them to come up when a class is reciting. [ usually 
mark the work of my pupils, and permit them to retain most of 
it. I keep some of the best papers to fasten on the wall, for an 
exhibition of their work. 

I use ruled and unruled manila paper, the former for number 
work, the latter for spelling or language. We have, algo, a Wide 
and a narrow-ruled practice paper. I use the wide-ruled for 
writing lessons, aud the narrow for combinations. For monthly 
tests we have a regular examination paper. In our use of paper 
we are not limited to any certain amount. Of course, we are not 
supposed to be wasteful, but we are allowed all we need. As far 
as [ have been able to ascertain, the use of paper is eminently 
satisfactory in our schools. 


Columbia, Pa. A. EL§ZABETH GREENE. 


(More replies have been received which will appear next 
month. — THE Eprvor.) 


More About “ A Good Thing for Teachers” 


So many teachers have responded to the announcement 
made in February Primary EDUCATION concerning the 
Home Nature-Study Course at Cornell University that ar- 
rangements have been made to supply the lessons to 
teachers living outside of the State of New York at a charge 
sufficient to cover the cost of printing and mailing. 

The charge made by the printer will be twenty-five cents 
for the year, nine issues of the monthly Quiz. Students of 
the Course will be expected to procure also the Cornell 
Teachers’ Leaflets, as references are frequently made to 
these in the Quiz. 

lf you wish to enroll in this Course you should make 
application to Mrs. Mary Miller, care Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. She will tell you just how to proceed, and 
see that you are supplied with lessons to begin at once. 
Do not send the money to Mrs. Miller. 

This offer is made to readers of PRIMARY EDUCATION for 
May and June. Whether it will be made again in Sep- 
tember depends largely on the demand. ‘To New York 
State teachers these lessons are sent free on application. 


The Throstle 


‘* Summer is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it, 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again,” 
Yes, my wild little poet. 


Sing the new year in again under the blue, 
Last year you sang it as gladly. 
‘¢ New, new, new!” Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly. 


‘* Love again, song again, nest again, young again,” 
Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 
‘¢ Here again, here, here, here, happy year!” 
O, warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 
—Alfred Tennyson 


A Sensible Boy 


A little boy went into a library with a penny picture of a cold, 
flabby, modern German Madonna, and said to the librarian, ‘Will 
you please tell me if this is beautiful?” The librarian told him 
that she thought it hideous. ‘‘ Oh, I’m so glad,” said the child. 
‘¢ Teacher gave us each a picture, and told us to live with it until 
we could see all its beauty, and I’ve lived with this for three 
weeks, and the more [ look at it the homelier it seems to get.” 





A Sunday-school teacher recently told her class about the 
cruelty involved in docking horses. ‘‘ Can any little girl tell me, 
she said, ‘‘of any appropriate verse of Scripture referring to such 
treatment? There was a pause, and then a small girl arose and 


said solemnly. “* What God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 
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SHE year’s at the spring 
& And day’s at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn: 
God's in his heaven — 


All's right with the world! 


— Robert Browning. 


An Oasis 


KATE I. HUBBARD, Sioux City, Ia. 


HE desert was of clay — light yellow clay, and in the 
centre of the desert stood a plain brick house called 


a school house. 

In the desert were a few small trees which gave 
promise of being something beautiful in the years to come. 
But the oasis was a flower bed and it was planned and 
made by all the people in the primary room — with the 
assistance of the janitor. 

The spirit of improvement was abroad in the land. As 
the children came to school they saw on every side people 
planting trees and shrubs, sodding lawns, and making flower 
beds and gardens ; and there was the schoolyard, the barest, 
homeliest spot in the whole landscape. Why couldn’t we 
do something? The days were bright and balmy, and it 
would be a pleasure to work in such an atmosphere. 

So the tiny people were consulted : “ Children, don’t you 
think it would be lovely if we could make a pretty flower 
bed in our schoolyard? Would you all like to help?” 

The animation and delightful spirit with which those sug- 
gestions were received would have been sufficient to carry 
on the work of a whole farm, provided animation and spirit 
could do the work. 

We talked the situation over. Where should we make 
the bed? There was a fine low place on the south side of 
the building, so we decided to put it there, between the 
building and the walk. 

The clay in the yard would not do for a flower bed. We 
would have to get some rich soil from some place. 

Then we needed a strong board frame to hold the soil in 
place. The janitor understaod what was needed and he vol- 
unteered his services and made a neat frame of boards two 
inches thick, around three sides of the bed, and the build- 
ing formed the other side. The bed was two feet long and 
three feet wide. 

Now we were ready for work. About half a block away 
at the foot of a hill was found some fine rich soil. How to 
get it from the hill to the bed was the question. But the 
boys were equal to the occasion. 

David, Donald, Elmer and others had “express wagons,”’ 
and they were more than delighted to offer their assistance. 
Others offered to bring spades and do the digging and fill 
the wagons. 

The next morning the force was on hand, ready for work. 
For four days, before school and at every recess, the work 
went on energetically. Oh, the happy boy who was the 
owner of a wagon! He was a regular general and could 
choose his assistants to help pull and push the wagon. 

There were trials and tzibulation; the wagons broke 
down. Some were soon mended, but others were so dis- 
abled that they had to be retired from active service. Tin 
pails came to the rescue, and many a quart of dirt found 
its way to the bed in these. 

Never shall we forget the picture made by little five-year- 
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old Henry as he trudged manfully along, tugging at a jit, 
tin pail, his eyes shining with satisfaction, and the gloy of 
honest toil on on his tiny, plump face. The janitor saw 
how persevering the boys were, and the fourth day he Came 
to the rescue with a wheelbarrow. 

He had several times suggested that a six-inch border of 
blue grass would be a fine thing. We fully agreed, and saig 
we did wish we could have it, but feared the boys were too 
small to cut the sod. At last he said if he could have “two 
good men” to help him he wou'd see to the border. Soop 
a pretty, even green border was in place. 

From the teacher’s home came ten small green and white 
leaved geraniums, and these were planted in a row back of 
the grass border. We had about seventy-five cents left from 
our picture fund, and this was invested in half a dozen ge- 
raniums, each with a rich red blossom. These were planted 
back of the green and white geraniums. 

The rest of the bed was given up to plants and seeds 
which the children brought from home. At the back of the 
bed we fastened strings to a frame and then to the building, 
and up these we soon expected to see the morning glories 
creeping. We even planted a few common beans and peas 
so the children could watch them grow. 

All the children from the upper grades watched our work 
with the greatest interest, but they were not satisfied with 
simply looking on, and it was not long before they decided 
that each room must have a flower bed. 

After the plants were in place the bed was really very 
pretty, and every day the children stood and knelt around 
it talking and admiring everything, and watching each new 
leaf and bud. 

‘*Isn’t it just too sweet?” 

“‘ That’s the plant I brought.” 

«« Something is pushing the ground up here.” 

“ There’s another /7¢¢/e bud coming on this one.” 

“One of those corns is growing.” 

Now that we had the bed it had to be carefully cared for. 

It would not do to tell the whole school they could take 
care of it every day, for each one would have wanted a tum 
at that sprinkling can, and the poor plants would soon have 
found a watery grave. So it was decided that the school 
should be divided into four divisions and were to take turns 
being the “ gardeners.” The girls of the highest class were 
given the honor of caring for the bed the first week. The 
weeds did not have a chance to grow when so many bright 
eyes were looking for them. Stray straws and dead leaves 
that found their way there did not stay long. Nota blade 
of grass or a leaf was allowed to go thirsty. 

Every time we came into the yard we had something 
pretty and interesting to look at, and we had learned lessons 
not found in books. We thought the “ oasis” was cer- 
tainly a success. 


Take the First Step 


Take the first step in ornithology and you are ticketed 
for the whole voyage. There is a fascination about it quite 
overpowering. It fits so well with other things — with fish- 
ing, hunting, farming, walking, camping-out — with all that 
takes one to the fields and woods. One may go a-black- 
berrying and make some rare discovery ; or while driving 
his cow to pasture hear a new song or make a new observa- 
tion. Secrets lurk on all sides. There is news in every 
bush. Expectation is ever on tiptoe. What no man ever 
saw before may the next moment be revealed to you. What 
a new interest the woods have! How you long to explore 
every nook and corner of them! — John Burroughs. 


Silent “K” 

“This knave had the knack of knocking the knees and 
knuckles of his knights with the knob of his scepter” will 
go a long way to drive home the silent “ k’s” after they 
have been taught. 
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About Boys 


[ have a profound respect for boys. Grimy, ragged, 
tousled boys in the street often attract me strangely. A boy 
isa man in the cocoon -— you do not know what it is going 
to become — his life is big with possibilities. He may make 
or unmake kings, change boundary lines between states, 
write books that will mold characters, or invent machines 
that will revolutionize the commerce of the world. 

Every man was a boy—it seems strange, but it is really so. 
Wouldn’t you like to turn Time backward, and see Abraham 
Lincoln at twelve, when he had never worn a pair of boots? 
—the lank, lean, yellow, hungry boy, hungry for love, 
hungry for learning, tramping off through the woods for 
many miles to borrow a book, and spelling it out crouching 
before the glare of the burning logs. 

Then there was that Corsican boy, one of.a goodly brood, 
who weighed only fifty pounds when ten years old, who was 
thin and pale and perverse, and had tantrums, and had to be 
sent supperless to bed or locked in a dark closet, because 
he wouldn’t “mind”?! Who would have thought that he 
would have mastered every phase of warfare at twenty-six, 
and when the Exchequer of France was in dire confusion, 
would say, ‘“ The finances? I will arrange them.” 

Distinctly and vividly I remember a 
squat, freckled boy who was born in the 
“ Patch,” and used to pick up coal along 
railroad tracks in Buffalo. A few months 
ago I had a motion to make before the 
Court of Appeals at Rochester. ‘That boy 
from the “ Patch” was the judge who 
wrote the opinion, granting my petition. 

Yesterday I rode horseback past a field 
where a boy was plowing. The lad’s hair 
stuck out through the top of his hat, one 
suspender held his trousers in place, his 
form was bony and awkward, his bare legs 
and arms were brown and scratched and 
brier-scarred. He turned his horses just 
as I passed by, and from under the flap- 
ping brim of his hat he cast a quick 
glance out of dark, half-bashful eyes, and 
modestly returned my salute. When his 
back was turned I took off my hat and 
sent a God-bless-you down the furrow 
after him. 

Who knows ? — I may yet go to that boy 
to borrow money, or to hear him preach, 
or to beg him to defend me in a law-suit ; 
or he may stand with pulse unmoved, bare 

of arm, in white apron, ready to do his 
duty, while the cone is placed over my 
face, and night and death come creeping 
into my veins. 
Be patient with the boys—you are deal- 
ing with Soul-stuff— Destiny waits just 
ss = around the corner. 

a : Be patient with the boys! 

— Elbert Hubbard. 


The first observance of Bird Day was in May, 1894, at 
Oil City, Pa. Supt. Charles A. Babcock was the pioneer in 
this movement, as was Governor J. Sterling Morton of 
Nebraska, in the establishment of Arbor Day. Supt. Bab- 
cock has published a small book— “Bird Day. How to 
Prepare for It.” (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


The charm of teaching from Nature is that no one can 
warp her to suit his own views. She brings us back to abso- 
lute truth as often as we wander.— Agassiz. 


A school-boy gave the definition, ‘* Elocution is the way they 
have of killing people in some states.” 
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The Mayflower 


There are still many New Englanders who cannot disso- 
ciate the sweet pink mayflower of the Plymouth woods from 
the storm-tossed Mayflower that bore the Plymouth Pilgrims. 
They may even know better; they may be quite aware 
botanically, that Epigaa repens does not grow in England, 
and could not have suggested the immortal vessel’s name — 
yet, bv some happy patriotic lapse of memory, they never 
remember the inconvenient fact sufficiently to interfere with 
their pleasure in the poetic conjunction. 

Indeed, why should they? The English mayflower is 
variously declared to be the lilac and the hawthorn blossom ; 
it has been sweetly celebrated by a whole chorus of poets, 
but it is not the flower to which the young John Alden, 
gathering it for his sweetheart, compared the Puritan 
maidens. It is not the flower of Priscilla; rather, it is the 
flower of the late good Queen of England in her far-away 
fresh youth, when she was prettily known among her friends 
as the “ Mayflower,” from her birthday on the twenty-fourth 
of May. 

From this May, too, was the Mayflower named ; as thor- 
oughly an English flower-name as that of her sister ship, 
the Speedwell, named for that lowly azure star of the wayside 
beloved of Tennyson, who sings of “ The tiny speedwell’s 
darling blue.” 

But our mayflower was, none the less, the first spring 
comfort to welcome the homesick Mayflower Pilgrims ; per- 
haps they bestowed its name; perhaps it reminded them, in 
its very difference, of the other mayflower they had known 
at home, and consoled them in its exquisite wildwood 
charm, for the tamer blossoms of far-distant England. 

Few of us who this spring visit the woods for mayflowers 
— happy search !—or even who buy the poor little tight, 
squeezed bunches, sold in city streets, free them from 
strangling twine — with almost the sensation of freeing a 
wild bird,— and inhale their fresh and woodsy perfume, will 
fail to give a thought to the history with which they are, 
through fact and fancy, irrevocably entwined. Our New 
England poet, Whittier, has helped to link the union close: 


What had she in those dreary hours 
Within her ice-rimmed bay 

In common with the wild-wood tlowers, 
The first sweet smiles of May? 


Yet, “God be praised!” the Pilgrims said, 
Who saw the blossoms peer 

Above the brown leaves, dry and dead, 
“ Behold our Mayflower here ! 


“ God wills it: here our rest shall be, 
Our years of wandering o’er, 
For us the Mayflower of the sea 
Shall spread her sails no more.” 


— Youth's Companion. 


Dr. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, 
says : 


After seeing enough experiments on other boys to give me some con- 
fidence, I ventured to handle the vicious insects, and discovered that I, 
too, could do it without being stung, so long as 1 obeyed the injunction 
and held my breathe; but I had to be very careful in throwing them 
away, and not begin to breath before I had freed my hands from them. 

Strange as this may appear to many, I am reporting it asa fact. It is 
a power that I verify every year when the opportunity comes. During 
the past six years I have tried hornets and bumblebes, also, with nearly 
as good success. I have learned incidentally of other persons who use 
this means of protection against wasp-stings, and I believe it may be 
used by all who have sufficient self-possession to hold the breath 
without intermission from beginning to end of the experiment, 


What will scientists say to this?——THe Eprror 


A young girl, according to the Library Journal, came into a 
public library and asked for a book about worms because she 
had to teach the subject next morning. It was duly banded to 
her. ‘‘I don’t want these,” she said, ‘‘I want the worms that 
turn into butterflies.” Then she added quite solemnly: “I don’t 
know anything about the subject, but I know the proper methods 
of teaching it. That is the important thing.” 
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The Brown Thrush 


Lucy LARCOM 
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There’s a mer-ry brown thrush sitting up 
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From the Mails 
A Game 


The “ Quick Eye ” game, as we call it, has always been a 
source of great interest to my children. ‘The teacher 
touches some object in the room, then calls on a pupil who 
touches the object the teacher has touched and some other 
object. The pupil calls some other child who touches the 
two objects and another. This may goon until the objects 
number perhaps twelve or more but the objects must be 
touched in the order the children have touched them, else 
the child that fails to do so, is counted “ out,” 

This game serves as a recreation and at the same time is 
a memory test. E. M. NoLan 


Paterson, N. J. 


Owing to an over-crowded room where two grades must 
be taught, and consequently to lack of time for drill, an in- 
centive was needed to induce the dull pupils to study spell- 
ing. I ruled a piece of bristol board in sections, writing the 
name of a pupil in each section, and pasting a piece of 
paper after the name in such a manner as to be easily 
detached. Then large and small gilt stars (known as whist 
counters) were purchased. For every perfect spelling les- 
son the pupil is to be credited with a small star. Upon 
earning ten small ones, a large one is pasted over them. 
When fifty small and five large stars have been placed upon 
the record, the paper containing them is’ detached, and 
pasted upon a pretty mount, suitably inscribed and with a 
bright ribbon by which to suspend it. This the child is 
allowed to carry home. The device is working more satis- 
factorily than I anticipated, and the spelling is improving 
wonderfully. Eva A. GREENE 


Shrewsbury, N. /. 


We had such a good time with “The North Wind and 
the Duck,” that I feel I must tell you about it. After cut- 
ing and mounting the paragraphs, of course it was read, and 
it was pleasing to see how it was appreciated. 

The children fairly chuckled over the smartness of the 
little duck. After the reading, it was given back to me ina 
condensed form, having all the quotations left out, and 
written on the board. Then the children selected such 
words as they thought difficult to spell, and these formed 
spelling lessons for a number of days. About a week after 
this I asked the children to write the story in the “ busy 
work ” time, and the results were good. 

Do give us another good story next month. 

Mary E. NICHOLS 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Very charming busy work can be done with bits of bright- 
colored leather obtained at the shoe or harness shop. For 
twenty-five cents almost a year’s supply can be purchased. 
I have the children cut from leather instead of from paper 
and when the cuttings are mounted in their “ work books” 
or on covers for books, or blotters, the results are good. 

CiaRA B. FRINK 

Ventura, Cal. 


We do not want a lot of ideals for beautifying school- 
rooms. I don’t think that is what we need. If any of us 
have had success in any special line or with any particular 
plan I feel that is what we should tell each other. Teachers 
don’t want hints and suggestions, but some one’s else work 
and success brought right to their hands. 

S. E. K- 


(No teacher ever grows by using “ ready made ”’ helps. 


—TuHeE EpiTor.) 
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A Language Game 


[| dare say many teachers have found the following game 
yseful in teaching reading and language. | know it is old, 
very old; still some may have overlooked it, and I have 
always found it very he!pful. 

I ask the class to close their eyes and try to guess from 
my description what object I have in mind. I then 
describe some very simple object, as the clock. When they 
have guessed, I let them take turns in describing, seeing 
that they use fairly good language, but trying not to kill the 
interest in the game. 

From oral descriptions of objects in the room I soon pass 
to written descriptions of birds, animals, etc. At first the 
work will be very crude, but after a little practise the children 
take pleasure in going into minute details. 

It is often the most accurate description that proves the 
most misleading. Several times I have been kept guessing 
to the great delight of the class. 

One class, second grade, was largely made up of for- 
eigners, who certainly, before this, had no great desire to 
express themselves in writing. They remained with me in 
the third grade and always said they liked “‘ what came after 
recess.” I had not ca/ed it a language class. 

Of course this was not the only composition work done, 
but it was the best and most original. 

HARRIET VIDAL. 

Belt, Mont. 


What do I do to interest the children? Several things. 
For one thing, I have a newspaper. A blackboard reserved 
for the purpose forms the paper and chalk supplies the 
place of printer’s ink. The children named the newspaper 
The World’s News. Every day aiter the morning recess 
the children tell any item of news they may have gathered. 
These items, if they are of sufficient interest, are recorded 
in our blackboard newspaper. We discuss them, find any 
places that are mentioned on the map and bring out any 
facts which may be suggested. After our talk the children 
copy the news into an exercise book and write a five-minute 
composition on some one of the most important items. 

Perhaps I should mention that I have the first four 
grades in my department and that while the younger chil- 
dren may bring news only the third and fourth grades write 
the compositions. This work not only cultivates an interest 
in current events but paves the way for history and 
geography. 

In the February number of Primary EpucaTION you pub- 
lished a flag made of folded squares. We shall profit by the 
idea and use our foldings to make a flag. But as we live in 
the Dominion of Canada, our flag will be the Canadian flag 
and not the Stars and Stripes. 

In the first and second grades the spellings of the day or 
of some previous lesson are written on the board with 
omitted letters. I find this exercise a helpful drill in 
spelling. I must also tell you about our letter writing. At 
present, my third and fourth grades are learning to write 
letters. We always write on some specified subject. For 
instance, last Thursday after dinner we studied “ Mona 
Lisa.” After our picture study, the picture was put upon 
the wall where the children could see it. (If they go 
quietly, they are allowed to examine the picture while writ- 
ing upon it.) ‘Then we write a letter aboutit. But the 
part that the children enjoy is, that they write to some one 
person suggested by themselves, and the letters are always 
sent to that person. One day, we wrote to our school 
inspector, another day to our pastor, and another day to 
the principal of the school. But best of all, (to the chil- 
dren) was when they wrote to an invalid lady, and one 
happy little girl received a letter in reply to herown. I 
find that this not only interests the children but the parents 
as well. 

I have been a subscriber to Primary Epucation for four 
years and I wish I could convey to you some idea of the 
help it has been in my work, and not only the help in the 
work, but the beautiful “spirit and high standard you have 
set before me. I am delighted with the outline drawings 
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by Miss Long, and find the crayon work by Mr. Kenyon 
very useful. I use the arithmetic page as mental arithme- 
tic. ‘The supplementary reading is written upon the black- 
board. ‘The children are more interested if the story is all 
before them. 
WINIFRED MOSES 
So. Ohio, Nova Scotia ( Canada). 


(Our Nova Scotian teacher with four grades, who “ runs ” 
a blackboard newspaper, has time to fold a national flag, 
encourages studies in ‘“ Mona Lisa’”’ followed by composi- 
tions, and who teachers real letter writing, is enough of a 
marvel to make every teacher in the United States bow low in 
recognition of such enterprise and ambition. But a word of 
caution, Miss Moses. Look after your health very carefully. 
Eat, sleep, exercise and 7es¢ with the same faithfulness you 
put into your work.—TuHe Epiror.) 





Apple Blossom Time 


Spring time, sing time, happy bird-on-wing time, 

Tripping down the orchard path while the blossoms ring time. 
May dews are pearlier, May branches burlier, 

And the little school-bound feet early start and earlier, 

So as to have a long time and a sunny song time 

Ere we reach the school-house door, nine o’clock and gong time. 
Longer will the morn be and full of jubilation, 

When the harvest apples drop in the glad vacation. 


May time, play time, don’t we have a gay time 
Underneath the orchard boughs at the close of daytime! 
Busy lips chattering, pink blooms scattering, 
On the lifted face and hands now we feel them spattering ; 
Then with hearts as feather light, tripping off together, quite 
Like a pair of birds, so happy are we in the weather bright. 
Fairer will the days be and full of jubilation, 
When the peaches color up in the near vacation. 

; Ethelwyn Wetherald 





Remarkable Numbers 


1 times 9 plus 2 equals 11. 
12 times 9 plus 3 equals 111. 
123 times 9 plus 4 equals 1111. 

1234 times 9 plus 5 equals 11111. 
12345 times 9 plus 6 equals 111111. 
123456 times 9 plus 7 equals 1111111. 
1234567 times 9 plus 8 equals 11111111. 
12345678 times 9 plus 9 equals 111111111. 
1 times 8 plus 1 equals 9. 

12 times 8 plus 2 equals 98. 

125 times 8 plus 3 equals 987- 

1234 times 8 plus 4 equals 9876. 
12345 times 8 plus 5 equals 98765. 
123456 times 8 plus 6 equals 987654. 
1234567 times 8 plus 7 equals 9876543. 
12345678 times 8 plus 8 equals 98765432. 
123456789 times 8 plus 9 equals 987654321. 


Three Sentences 


Love and faith, service and integrity, courage to do, and 
courage to leave undone, are the important things. 

Honors are conferred, but honor is won. 

Nothing but worth can win worthwhiles. 
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How and Why With the Crayon 


WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal 
School, San Francisco, Cal. 






(All rights reserved.) 


IRDS_ and_ blossoms ! 
They are both with us 
in full force this month. 
Back on the soft south 


wind the first have 
winged their way. And up 
BE out of the great garden of 


Pa 


a sleep the others have lifted 
Sy their sweet faces. The birds 
2, are cosmopolitan. They are 
globe-trotters, with the bustle 

and hey-day that ride with that ilk. 
But the flowers are stay-at-homes. 
They are provincials in a pretty way, 


he all the better that they know only their 
a sed own gardens. 
S, The ‘ Oriole’s Nest” (initial) is a 


wonderfully effective blackboard piece, 
considering how easy it is to draw. The fetching quality 
is had by getting the pendent effect. Now here is one of 
those cases of two things agreeing and so making each 
the stronger for it. This sketch would be flat and with- 
out interest if the bough were stiff and unyielding and 
the nest had to do a// the hanging down. Yet that is 
exactly what our tyros will bring to pass unless we caution 
them about it. Do you remember the old elms? Can you 
see their outermost boughs down swinging almost in a 
plummet line? And right among these pendent twigs the 
black and orange oriole loves to tie his “‘ hanging bird’s 
nest.” 

How firmly those wisps are woven to the bough! And 
how absolutely safe is this high swung cradle in the wildest 
gale that blows ! 

With a few soft lines strike out the general idea of the 
nest. Then with sharp strokes laid on in a slightly criss- 
cross direction, the woven effect is easily secured. You 
can’t well miss it. But remember what we have been 
remembering all along: That all forms have light and shade 
(strong light and weak light), even orioles’ nests. And also 
that, the heavens being the source of light, the under surface 
of the form will always be less strongly lit. If you can only 
teach your finger ends this simple thing — just as they have 
learned to cross their 7s / 

Here is a case where we have leaves in detail. You know 
how a child would draw them : in full contour, as if smoothed 


out and pasted on the page. Can you avoid this mistake? / : 


Can you foreshorten these leaves edge-wise, and point-wise, 
and “ any-old-wise,” rather than draw them plan-wise? 


As a boy on Long Island, I used to see the flocking swal- 
lows gather on the telegraph wires — in millions, I would 
have said then ; but in scores, we may, say now without risk. 
The city boys used to have a belief that swallows never 
alight. This concourse on the wire came upon me as a great 
scientific evidence that swallows do alight. 

This drawing (tailpiece) fetches up the pendent problem 
again. Make the wires hang. Make them hang as wires do 
hang. You would be dumbfounded to see grown people 
tackle this simple problem and produce an undulating affair 
for all the world like a sky-line in the Catskills. 

The same problem comes in drawing a kite-string. The 
strongest cable on earth you could not pull so taut horizon- 
tally that this curve would disappear — or perceptibly 
decrease. 

Notice that in a sidelong view of such a wire, or string, 
most of the curve appears at the farther end. This is one 
of the things which foreshortening brings about. Get the 
effect and let the explanation go for the present. 

There are three other points to look at in the swallow 
picture. First, don’t perch the birds on their breasts, as 
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children do. All birds are alike in this respect. Their legs 
disappear in the body line away back — almost at the tail, 
Next, the foliage. That foliage is in the background, oy 
the middleground, which is nearly the same thing so far as 
the perspectives go. Remember, then, that it is not leaves 
and twigs, but a soft, gray mass, and the less detail the 
better. It is well to just scrape on a gray area with the side 
of the chalk, in beginning the sketch. ‘Then just a touch 
laid on here and there, to suggest foliage, will do. Now if 
you want your sky white (a very effective thing, on the 
blackboard) make it white by grinding on the chalk. Then, 
of course, the birds are done in charcoal. Or, if life is tog 
short, leave the sky black and draw the birds in white, Jp 
either case they must stand out as silhouettes, strongly con. 
trasted against the sky. 

That other point was about the light and shade on the 
wire. A little thing, but telling. Did you ever look down 
the line and see the wires shine? Particularly after a rain} 
It is the top that shines. Remember in all object drawing 
(and telegraph wires are objects) top lines are lines of light, 
under lines are lines of shade. In the present case the 
gray foliage gives a background against which to make 
wires gleam — just a fine line with the sharp edge of your 
chalk. 


The bird pauses a moment on the edge of her nest to viewa 
treasure ‘‘Better than Gold.” She isn’t wondering why eggs 
look round. But if she did she would have to reason out 





that every object has a light part and a shaded part; and 
that in rounded objects the light and dark melt into each 
other gradually — imperceptibly. ‘Try one egg as a test of 
your ability to make this transition imperceptible. If you 
can do one you can do a hundred.. 

The nest has the same problem we met in the oriole’s 
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Get it by an irregular, sharp, sériking motion with 
Make the dashes a little more vivid on the light 
When you once commit yourself to light 


nest. 
the chalk. 
side of the nest. 


Better than Gold 


and shade in a sketch, you must stick to it. 
pird’s breast is more illuminated than his back. And see 
his beak and forehead. Make your fingers watch these 
things as they do punctuation when you write. 


Even the 


Down in the meadows, in the thickest of the cat-tail 
tangles, a tiny bird carries his tail tilted over his back. His 


song is a shrill chitter of a half-dozen notes, repeated over 
without the least variation. With his dull coat and his dull 
song this little brown marsh-wren has something to do to 
make himself interesting. So he builds an odd nest—a 
true ball, as round as straw and grass will make it. A little 
dark hole at the side, just large enough for a mouse to slip in 
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at, makes it look less of a bird’s nest than ever. But a 

bird’s nest it is, and securely lashed, too, to the flag spires 

that rise around it. It is only for the venturesome 
young argonauts who explore the creeks to see 
these nests. Tourists who keep to the roads see 
nothing. 

The nest problem is here again. Sharp, cutting 
strokes of the chalk, interlacing with the stress kept 
on the side, which is to be light. So, too, with the 
flag spires. One side light, the other dark. 


The owls are like the poor; they are always with 
us, in an unobtrusive way. In “Playmates” the 
problems are feathers and pose. ‘Try to set your 
birds up in an owlish attitude. No legs to be 
seen —just the tips of the claws, and these well 
toward the tail. After the bird is marked out in soft 
lines, fill him all over with gray —a gray silhouette 
of anowl. Then with coaxing little strokes of your 
chalk give a texture of feathers. Rubbing it down 
with the fingers helps the soft, downy effect. A few 
similar strokes of charcoal, likewise smudged with 
the finger, increases the soft, feathery look. 


The Rookery gives the illusion of height. The crows 
are in spring caucus, on last year’s building site. Draw 


the rectangle and fill it first with gray sky and white 
cloud. Then the branches in charcoal and the crows upon 
them. 

Some arrangements of crows are better than others. If 
you consult your official designer about it he will classify 
crows as “spots,” subject to certain abstruse statutes which 
all law-abiding spots should obey. You may follow the 
statutes or your own fancy in arranging your crows, and 
come out at about the same point. 
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A Little Coward 


ANNIE H. QUILL 


OU are a little coward !” and Henry Davis caught his 
VY little cousin by the shoulder, and shook him in no 
gentle way. 

‘You have lost my new book slate, and now you 
are afraid to go back and find it, just because it isn’t broad 
daylight !” 

“TI am not a little coward,” said little David Hale, “ but I 
don’t want to go away back to the school-house in the dark ; 
it is ’most two miles, and I can find it in the morning, just 
as well.” 

**No, you can’t!” cried Henry ; “ someone else will find 
it, and then I’ll never see it again. I wish I hadn’t let you 
take it!” 

“Oh, well, I will go and get it,” and David turned back 
in the direction of the school-house. He was an orphan 
and lived with his aunt, Henry Davis’ mother. Henry, who 
was two years older than David, was very unkind to him at 
times, tyrannizing over him as only a selfish boy can. Mrs. 
Davis never saw a fault in Henry, but she often found one 
in David, and while she was not really cruel to him, she 
made the child’s life very unhappy. 

It grows dark fast in January, and lights had begun to 
twinkle in the windows of the farm-houses before David had 
gone more than half the way to the school-house, where he 
had, in a moment of forgetfulness, left Henry’s new book- 
slate on the steps. 

Before he reached the school-house the stars had come 
out, and poor little David, who was very timid, was glad, 
indeed. 

“TI need not be afraid now,” he said to himself, “for 
mamma is looking down at me, and she won’t let anything 
hurt me.” 

Looking up at the stars, which the child took to be 
the windows of Heaven through which his dead mother 
was looking at him, all his fear left him, and he went 
happily on. 

He secured the slate, and was nearly half way home when 
he heard the dog in Tom Clark’s barn barking furiously, 
and he saw a blaze flashing up near one of the barn 
windows. 

“ Oh, Mr. Clark’s barn’s afire,” he cried. ‘‘ What can I 
do? Oh, what can I do? Mr. Clark and Mrs. Clark have 
gone to Grange meeting, and they won’t be back for ever 
so long!” and David's little frame shook with excitement. 

“Tf I, could only get Duke out, I could send him after 
Mr. Clark; he’s awful knowing, Duke is,’’ he said to 
himself. 

Then he remembered a window that Mr. Clark opened 
every day to air the barn, for there were sixteen beautiful 
Jersey cows in the barn. But how was he to send Mr. 
Clark word? Duke could not speak ! 

“Oh, why are the houses so far apart?” he wondered. 
Then he thought of the book-slate, he would write a 
message on it, and tie it around Duke’s neck. 

Going to the window where there was plenty of light, he 
wrote, “‘ Help! Tom Clark’s barn’s afire, come quick !”” and 
then opening the window, he let the dog out. 

A tiny sponge was attached to the slate by a strong piece 
of twine. With this twine David fastened the slate to the 
dog’s collar, and telling him to “ fetch em, Duke,” he urged 
the dog on, hoping that he would take the message to some 
one who would come and help. 

Just then one of the poor frightened cows lowed, and 
David started ; but what could he do? He must try and get 
the cows out, for if they did not .get burned, they would 
surely smother before any one got there, for already the hay 
was on fire. 

David climbed in at the window, and then began a battle 
that would have made a brave man falter. He found the 
door through which the cows were usually let out, and 
opened it; then he began unfastening the cows, and driving 
them out. 

Three were out, but oh, how his eyes smarted ! He worked 
fast, two more went out, and David could do no more. 
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He put his head out of the window to cool his 
eyes. Refreshed, he went back, and four more cows 
out, but again David had to put his head out of the window, 
He unfastened three more ; there was a severe pain jn his 
chest, now, and his throat smarted. 

The barn was terribly hot, and the smoke rolled in great 
black clouds above him. He got three more cows unfgg. 


. 
ACT 


-tened, and was working on the last one, when his head 


began to swim. 

At last the cow was loose, and went tearing out after her 
mates, but poor David had hard enough work to 
himself along toward the door; he was reeling, and eyery. 
thing grew dim and uncertain, even in the glare of the 
and just as he grasped the door, all grew black and he 
fainted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark had a number of errands to do before 
going to the meeting, and it was nearly seven o’clock when 
they reached the Grange Hall. 

They were just getting out of the sleigh when a great 
black dog sprang at them. 

“Why, it’s Duke!” cried Mrs. Clark. “I thought you 
locked him up in the barn before we left, Tom?” 

“IT did. What is it, old fellow, how did you get out? Why, 
Maria, he has got something tied to his collar !’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Clark, in alarm. “It is a slate,” and striking a match, 
and holding it in the hollow of his hand, he read little 
David’s message. 

Dropping the slate into the sleigh, he dashed into the 
hall. 

“Come on, boys, quick !” he cried. “ My barn is on fire; 
someone has sent my dog after me with a tag on his collar,” 
And running back, he jumped into the sleigh, and the grays 
were soon travelling as they had never done before. 

“O Tom!” cried Mrs. Clark, “ the cows, they will all 
burn or smother.” Tom Clark groaned. He had only just 
started in the milk business; the barn was insured, but the 
cows were not. 

Even now they could see the reddened sky, and, yes, 
there was the blazing barn ; no chance to save a single cow 
now. As they reached the fire they were met by neighbors 
coming from every direction, all willing to help. 

Every one was sorry for Mr. Clark’s great loss, for the 
cows were good ones. Some one going around to the pas- 
ture side of the barn, uttered a shout that drew the crowd 
in that direction. 

There, huddled together, a hundred yards or more from 
the barn, were the cows, all safe and sound. But who 
had let them out? That was a question no one could 
answer. 

Henry Davis, who with a lot of other boys had come 
to the fire, had worked his way quite close to the bam 
to get a peep at the inside, when he found little David. 

“Qh!” he cried, “‘I know who let the cows out!” The 
men rushed forward at his call, and picked David up. 
When he had grasped the door it had swung shut, throwing 
him out into the cow yard. 

The finding of David explained everything as far as the 
message and the cows were concerned, for Henry told them 
why David happened to be in that vicinity when he should 
have been at home. 

‘¢Oh, how I wish I hadn’t called him a coward !”’ thought 
Henry, when he heard the men praising David’s brave 
deed. 

- Mr. Clark discovered that the lantern that he had left 
lighted in the barn, had exploded and set the barn on 
fire. 

The next day Mr. Clark took legal steps to adopt David 
as his own son, for he had no children of his own. And the 
brave little fellow is now the happy adopted son of the 
Clark’s, and he and Duke have merry times together. 


There was never Mystery 
But ’tis figured in the flowers; 
Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers. 
— Emerson 
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How and Why With the Crayon 








WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal 
School, San Francisco, Cal. 
(All rights reserved.) 

IRDS- and_ blossoms! 
‘They are both with us 
in full force this month. 
Back on the soft south 


wind the first have 
winged their way. And up 
out of the great garden of 


sleep the others have lifted 
their sweet faces. The birds 
are cosmopolitan. ‘They are 
globe-trotters, with the bustle 
ind hey-day that ride with that ilk. 
But the flowers are  stay-at-homes. 
rhey are provincials in a pretty way, 
all the better that they know only their 
own gardens. , 

The ‘*Oriole’s Nest’’ (initial) is a 
wonderfully effective blackboard piece, 
considering how easy it is to draw. ‘The fetching quality 
is had by getting the pendent effect. Now here is one of 
those cases of two things agreeing and so making each 
the stronger for it. This sketch would be flat and with- 
out interest if the bough were stiff and unyielding and 
the nest had to do a// the hanging down. Yet that is 
exactly what our tyros will bring to pass unless we caution 
them about it. Do you remember the old elms? Can you 
see their outermost boughs down swinging almost in a 
plummet line? And right among these pendent twigs the 
black and orange oriole loves to tie his ‘hanging bird’s 
nest.” 

How firmly those wisps are woven to the bough! And 
how absolutely safe is this high swung cradle in the wildest 
gale that blows! 

With a few soft lines strike out the general idea of the 
nest. ‘Then with sharp strokes laid on in a slightly criss- 
cross direction, the woven effect is easily secured. You 
can’t well miss it. But remember what we have been 
remembering all along: That all forms have light and shade 
(strong light and weak light), even orioles’ nests. And also 
that, the heavens being the source of light, the under surface 
of the form will always be less strongly lit. If you can only 
teach your finger ends this simple thing — just as they have 
learned to cross their 7s / 

Here is a case where we have leaves in detail. You know 
how a child would draw them: in full contour, as if smoothed 
out and pasted on the page. Can you avoid this mistake? 
Can you foreshorten these leaves edge-wise, and point-wise, 
and ‘ any-old-wise,” rather than draw them plan-wise? 


As 2 boy on Long Island, I used to see the flocking swal- 
lows gather on the telegraph wires — in millions, I would 
have said then ; but in scores, we may, say now without risk. 
The city boys used to have a belief that swallows never 
alight. This concourse on the wire came upon me as a great 
scientific evidence that swallows do alight. 

This drawing (tailpiece) fetches up the pendent problem 


again. Make the wires hang. Make them hang as wires do 
hang. You would be dumbfounded to see grown people 


tackle this simple problem and produce an undulating affair 
for all the world like a sky-line in the Catskills. 

The same problem comes in drawing a kite-string. The 
strongest cable on earth you could not pull so taut horizon- 
tally that this curve would disappear —or perceptibly 
decrease. 

Notice that in a sidelong view of such a wire, or string, 
most of the curve appears at the farther end. This is one 
of the things which foreshortening brings about. Get the 
effect and let the explanation go for the present. 

There are three other points to look at in the swallow 
picture. First, don’t perch the birds on their breasts, as 
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children do. All birds are alike in this respect. ‘Their legs 
disappear in the body line away back — almost at the tail. 
Next, the foliage. That foliage is in the background, or 
the middleground, which is nearly the same thing so far as 
the perspectives go. Remember, then, that it is not leaves 
and twigs, but a soft, gray mass, and the less detail the 
better. It is well to just scrape on a gray area with the side 
of the chalk, in beginning the sketch. Then just a touch 
laid on here and there, to suggest foliage, will do. Now if 
you want your sky white (a very effective thing, on the 
blackboard ) make it white by grinding on the chalk. Then, 
of course, the birds are done in charcoal. Or, if life is too 
short, leave the sky black and draw the birds in white. In 
either case they must stand out as silhouettes, strongly con- 
trasted against the sky. 

That other point was about the light and shade on the 
wire. A little thing, but telling. Did you ever look down 
the line and see the wires shine? Particularly after a rain! 
It is the top that shines. 





Remember in all object drawing 
(and telegraph wires are objects) top lines are lines of light, 
under lines are lines of shade. In the present case the 
gray foliage gives a background against which to make 
wires gleam — just a fine line with the sharp edge of your 
chalk. 


The bird pauses a moment on the edge of her nest to view a 
treasure ‘Better than Gold.” She isn’t wondering why eggs 
look round. But if she did she would have to reason out 
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that every object has a light part and a shaded part; and 
that in rounded objects the light and dark melt into each 
other gradually — imperceptibly. Try one egg as a test of 
your ability to make this transition imperceptible. If you 
can do one you can do a hundred. 

The nest has the same problem we met in the oriole’s 
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nest. Get it by an irregular, sharp, sérzking motion with 
the chalk. Make the dashes a little more vivid on the light 
side of the nest. When you once commit yourself to light 





Better than Gold 


and shade in a sketch, you must stick to it. Even the 
bird’s breast is more illuminated than his back. And see 
his beak and forehead. Make your fingers watch these 
things as they do punctuation when you write. 


Down in the meadows, in the thickest of the cat-tail 
tangles, a tiny bird carries his tail tilted over his back. His 





song is a shrill chitter of a half-dozen notes, repeated over 
without the least variation. With his dull coat and his dull 
song this little brown marsh-wren has something to do to 
make himself interesting. So he builds an odd nest—a 
true ball, as round as straw and grass will make it. A little 
dark hole at the side, just large enough for a mouse to slip in 
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at, makes it look less of a bird's nest than ever. But a 
bird’s nest it is, and securely lashed, too, to the flag spires 
that rise around it. It is only for the venturesome 
young argonauts who explore the creeks to see 
these nests. Tourists who keep to the roads see 
nothing. 

The nest problem is here again. Sharp, cutting 
strokes of the chalk, interlacing with the stress kept 
on the side, which is to be light. So, too, with the 
flag spires. One side light, the other dark. 


The owls are like the poor; they are always with 


us, in an unobtrusive way. In “ Playmates” the 
problems are feathers and pose. Try to set your 
birds up in an owlish attitude. No legs to be 


seen —just the tips of the claws, and these well 
toward the tail. After the bird is marked out in soft 
lines, fill him all over with gray —a gray silhouette 
of anow]. Then with coaxing little strokes of your 
chalk give a texture of feathers. Rubbing it down 
with the fingers helps the soft, downy effect. A few 
similar strokes of charcoal, likewise smudged with 
the finger, increases the soft, feathery look. 


The Rookery gives the illusion of height. The crows 
are in spring caucus, on last year’s building site. Draw 





the rectangle and fill it first with gray sky and white 
cloud. Then the branches in charcoal and the crows upon 
them. 

Some arrangements of crows are better than others. If 
you consult your official designer about it he will classify 
crows as “spots,” subject to certain abstruse statutes which 
all law-abiding spots should obey. You may follow the 
statutes or your own fancy in arranging your crows, and 
come out at about the same point. 
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A Little Coward 


ANNIE H, QUILL 

OU are a little coward !” and Henry Davis caught his 
little cousin by the shoulder, and shook him in no 
gentle way. 

“You have lost my new book slate, and now you 
are afraid. to go back and find it, just because it isn’t broad 
daylight !” 

“ 7] am not a little coward,” said little David Hale, “ but I 
don’t want to go away back to the school-house in the dark ; 
it is ’most two miles, and I can find it in the morning, just 
as well.”’ 

‘No, you can’t!’’ cried Henry; “ someone else will find 
it, and then I’ll never see it again. I wish I hadn’t let you 
take it !”’ 

“ Oh, well, I will go and get it,” and David turned back 
in the direction of the school-house. He was an orphan 
and lived with his aunt, Henry Davis’ mother. Henry, who 
was two years older than David, was very unkind to him at 
times, tyrannizing over him as only a selfish boy can. Mrs. 
Davis never saw a fault in Henry, but she often found one 
in David, and while she was not really cruel to him, she 
made the child’s life very unhappy. 

It grows dark fast in January, and lights had begun to 
twinkle in the windows of the farm-houses before David had 
gone more than half the way to the school-house, where he 
had, in a moment of forgetfulness, left Henry’s new book- 
slate on the steps. 

Before he reached the school-house the stars had come 
out, and poor little David, who was very timid, was glad, 
indeed. 

“I need not be afraid now,” he said to himself, “for 
mamma is looking/down at me, and she won’t let anything 
hurt me.” 

Looking up at the stars, which the child took to be 
the windows of Heaven through which his dead mother 
was looking at him, all his fear left him, and he went 
happily on. 

He secured the slate, and was nearly half way home when 
he heard the dog in Tom Clark’s barn barking furiously, 
and he saw a blaze flashing up near one of the barn 
windows. 

“‘ Oh, Mr. Clark’s barn’s afire,” he cried. ‘‘ What can I 
do? Oh, what can I do? Mr. Clark and Mrs. Clark have 
gone to Grange meeting, and they won’t be back for ever 
so long !”” and David’s little frame shook with excitement. 

“If I, could only get Duke out, I could send him after 
Mr. Clark; he’s awful knowing, Duke is,” he said to 
himself. 

Then he remembered a window that Mr. Clark opened 
every day to air the barn, for there were sixteen beautiful 
Jersey cows in the barn. But how was he to send Mr. 
Clark word? Duke could not speak ! 

“Oh, why are the houses so far apart?’ he wondered. 
Then he thought of the book-slate, he would write a 
message on it, and tie it around Duke’s neck. 

Going to the window where there was plenty of light, he 
wrote, ‘‘ Help! Tom Clark’s barn’s afire, come quick !”’ and 
then opening the window, he let the dog out. 

A tiny sponge was attached to the slate by a strong piece 
of twine. With this twine David fastened the slate to the 
dog’s collar, and telling him to “ fetch ’em, Duke,” he urged 
the dog on, hoping that he would take the message to some 
one who would come and help. 

Just then one of the poor frightened cows lowed, and 
David started ; but what could he do? He must try and get 
the cows out, for if they did not .get burned, they would 
surely smother before any one got there, for already the hay 
was on fire. 

David climbed in at the window, and then began a battle 
that would have made a brave man falter. He found the 
door through which the cows were usually let out, and 
opened it ; then he began unfastening the cows, and driving 
them out. 

Three were out, but oh, how his eyes smarted ! He worked 
fast, two more went out, and David could do no more. 
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He put his head out of the window to cool his aching 
eyes. Refreshed, he went back, and four more cows went 
out, but again David had to put his head out of the window. 
He unfastened three more; there was a severe pain in his 
chest, now, and his throat smarted. 

The barn was terribly hot, and the smoke rolled in great 
black clouds above him. He got three more cows unfas- 
tened, and was working on the last one, when his head 
began to swim. 

At last the cow was loose, and went tearing out after her 
mates, but poor David had hard enough work to drag 
himself along toward the door; he was reeling, and every- 
thing grew dim and uncertain, even in the glare of the fire, 
and just as he grasped the door, all grew black and he 
fainted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark had a number of errands to do before 
going to the meeting, and it was nearly seven o’clock when 
they reached the Grange Hall. 

They were just getting out of the sleigh when a great 
black dog sprang at them. 

“Why, it’s Duke!” cried Mrs. Clark. ‘I thought you 
locked him up in the barn before we left, Tom ?”’ 

“‘T did. What is it, old fellow, how did you get out? Why, 
Maria, he has got something tied to his collar !’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Clark, inalarm. “It isa slate,” and striking a match, 
and holding it in the hollow of his hand, he read little 
David’s message. 

Dropping the slate into the sleigh, he dashed into the 
hall. 

“ Come on, boys, quick |!” he cried. ‘“ My barn is on fire ; 
someone has sent my dog after me with a tag on his collar.”’ 
And running back, he jumped into the sleigh, and the grays 
were soon travelling as they had never done before. 

“OQ Tom!” cried Mrs. Clark, “ the cows, they will all 
burn or smother.” Tom Clark groaned. He had only just 
started in the milk business; the barn was insured, but the 
cows were not. 

Even now they could see the reddened sky, and, yes, 
there was the blazing barn; no chance to save a single cow 
now. As they reached the fire they were met by neighbors 
coming from every direction, all willing to help. 

Every one was sorry for Mr. Clark’s great loss, for the 
cows were good ones. Some one going around to the pas 
ture side of the barn, uttered a shout that drew the crowd 
in that direction. 

There, huddled together, a hundred yards or more from 
the barn, were the cows, all safe and sound. But who 
had let them out? That was a question no one could 
answer. 

Henry Davis, who with a lot of other boys had come 
to the fire, had worked his way quite close to the barn 
to get a peep at the inside, when he found little David. 

“Oh!” he cried, “‘I know who let the cows out!” ‘The 
men rushed forward at his call, and picked David up. 
When he had grasped the door it had swung shut, throwing 
him out into the cow yard. 

The finding of David explained everything as far as the 
message and the cows were concerned, for Henry told them 
why David happened to be in that vicinity when he should 
have been at home. 

‘*QOh, how I wish I hadn’t called him a coward !”’ thought 


Henry, when he heard the men praising David’s brave 
deed. 
- Mr. Clark discovered that the lantern that he had left 


lighted in the barn, had exploded and set the barn on 
fire. 

The next day Mr. Clark took legal steps to adopt David 
as his own son, for he had no children of his own. And the 
brave little fellow is now the happy adopted son of the 


Clark’s, and he and Duke have merry times together. 


There was never Mystery 
But ’tis figured in the flowers; 
Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers. 
— Emerson 
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Bluets 
(Sometimes called Quaker Ladies) 


Half a dozen Quaker ladies, 
Straight and slim and small, 

In a sunny Berkshire meadow 
By a low stone wall: 


‘* Ts thee come to yearly meeting! ” 

‘* Yea.” ‘+ And thee, too?” ‘ Yea.” 
Verily, and thee is early!” 

‘* Opens next First Day.” 


And, in truth, the next May Sabbath 
All that meadow fair 

Scarce could hold the yearly meeting 
Set for session there ; 


In their little gray-blue bonnets, 
Chatting, brim to brim, 
Half a million Quaker ladies, 
Straight and small and slim.—Saruh J. Day 


Questions in Nature Study 


Answered by MARY ROGERS MILLER, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Question.—Are the galls found on the blackberry bushes made by 
the same insect as those on the rose bushes? 
CARRIE E, GREGORY, Prompton, Pa. 


Answer.—It is safe to answer to this question in the 
negative, although which of the several kinds of galls to be 
found on blackberry and rose bushes is not stated. In dis 
cussing gall-flies Professor Comstock says in his Manua/: 
“It is a remarkable fact that each species of gall-insect 
infests a special part of one or more particular species of 
plants, and the gall produced by each species is of a 
definite form. Hence, when an entomologist who has 
studied these insects sees a familiar gall, he knows at once 
what species of insect produced it.” 

During the month of May no subject offers more variety 
and interest than the study of the beginnings of galls on 
various plants. ‘Take, for example, an oak tree. It is a 
wonderful apartment house! Its galls are of many forms, 
and each new one will seem a greater mystery than the last. 
Many people see the large “oak-apples’”’ in autumn when 
the leavcs fall, but how many know that these begin as mere 
dots on the young leaves in spring? Who has learned from 
the oak that it bears a “ spongy oak-apple,” a “ fibrous oak- 
apple,” an ‘“‘empty oak-apple” on its leaves, and “ woolly 
galis’’ and little hard “ bullet-galls ” on its stems? 

Our oaks here had staminate flowers on them last year. 
Probably they had had them before when I wasn’t looking. 
But this year they were “ caught in the act’ of blossoming. 
These flowers looked like very sparse catkins. They hung 
but a short time, but it was long enough for a certain little 
gall-fly to get in its deadly work. Instead of producing 
pollen, as was expected of them, some of these flowers 
swelled into little green balls, so that the flower cluster 
looked like a bunch of currants! I had never seen the 
‘“‘ currant-gall” before. It will be a surprise to everyone 
who finds it. 

If I told you how many different kinds of galls have been 
found on oak trees you would hardly believe it possible. 
But go to the oak every month from now till next December 
and see for yourselves. 


Question.—We had a misty rain to-day and I noticed some orb 
spider-webs which were just covered with little fine drops of rain. Every 
thread was like a string of beads. The cross lines did not go straight 
across from one radius to the other, but hung in loops. Can you explain 
this? SPIDER STUDENT 

Answer.—How glad I am that you saw this beautiful 
sight! I hope every teacher will see similar ones this 
summer. Such little things are like bits of blue sky on a 
rainy day.. Go out to the same web on a sunshiny day and 
you can learn the secret. ‘The orb-weaver uses two kinds of 
silk in constructing its web. The framework must be strong 
and hold the web firmly to its supports. The radii help in 
this and serve as paths for the spider as well. The spiral 
line is the snare proper and its business is to entangle 
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beyond escape, the winged things that try to pass through its 
meshes. 

With the dry tip of your pencil touch one of the support- 
ing lines. It will bear quite a pressure without breaking. 
Touch one of the radii. It gives just enough to spring 
slightly. Now, gently touch the spiral where it crosses from 
one radius to another. What happens? It sticks fast! 
You can with difficulty get your pencil away; the thread 
clings and stretches to twice its normal length. Every time 
you make this test it will surprise you. The supporting lines 
of the web are dry and inelastic. The spiral lines are sf&cky 
and e/astic/ Can you see why the spider should always 
make them so? 

The fine rain collects on the spider-webs and the weight 
of the drops makes all the cross lines sag. That explains 
the question, but the joy of discovery will be yours when you 
test the web with your pencil and find out for yourself that 
all these things are true. 


A good rule for nature students: “ Be 
sure you are right, then look again.” 
— COMSTOCK 


Children can find out for themselves, though not in one 
lesson, nor in one year, perhaps : 

About galls. 

1 That plants have galls. 
That there are many kinds. 

3 Thata certain kind is found only on one kind of plant, 
thongh others of different shapes may be on the same plant. 


tN 






An oak twig in May 
(a) Bullet gall—on stem b,c,f.) Oak-apples — on leawes S ‘ 
(2) Wool-sower gall — on stem. (e) Currant- 
gall—on staminate flower. 


4 That the gall grows larger while the tree is growing. 

5 That the gall is made by the tree; 7.¢., is composed 
of vegetable tissue. 

6. That inside the gall is or has been a living animal. 

7 That if the gall be taken from the tree before the 
animal is mature, both gall and insect will cease to grow, 
and will die. 

8 That the insect leaves the gall in summer in some 
cases, and in others later. 

9g That only one insect lives in some cf the galls and 
many in others, though each has always a separate compart- 
ment. 
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10 Many other facts, depending on the particular kind 
of gall, the children, and the teacher. 
About orb-webs of spiders. 

1 How many spiders live in one web? 

2 That the web is supported by strong threads. 

3 That there is a centre with lines radiating from it. 

4 How many radii and if all orb-webs have the same 
number. 

5 That the circular thread is a spiral and not a series of 
concentric circles. 

6 That the guy-lines and radii are dry and inelastic. 

7 That the spiral is sticky and elastic. 

8 Why the spider spins two kinds of thread. 

(N.B. The teacher must not ¢e//. 


chance to see and think. 
their minds !) 


Give the children a 
A little practice will not injure 


Many questions about school gardens come in at this season. Some 
of them are answered in the following paragraph. 


Every Child His Own Gardener! 


Boys and girls love to make gardens if they know that the 
fruits of their labors belong to them. If a boy believes he 
can sell enough radishes from his own garden to buy a new 
jack-knife, he will willingly use spade and hoe. If a girl can 
be sure of a bouquet now and then to take to the teacher, or 
lettuce for picnic sandwiches, she will find some way of pre- 
paring the ground and caring for it while the plants are too 
small to fight their own battles. 

I have heard a great deal about the impracticability and 
even the impossibility of growing flowers in school yards, and 
such talk often makes me out of patience. I have seen a 
school yard in April a perfect rubbish heap of brickbats, 
scrap iron, and ashes. I have seen the same yard in 
summer a-blossom with tall sunflowers, flaming zinnias, and 
sweet mignonette, with its unsightly fences and outbuildings 
hid from view by luxuriant morning-glory vines, at whose 
feet grew nasturtiums which, for numbers, size and beauty, 
could not be surpassed in the finest garden ! 

What’s the secret of this transformation? First: A 
teacher who cared. Second: Two dozen or more pairs of 
hands. ‘Third: Seeds planted and taken care of by the 
children and teacher. Not much can be accomplished 
without this combination. If you are this teacher, to-day is 
the time to begin. The children are ready. If “Billy” 
comes to school in the morning with a look in his eye that 
portends evil, don’t set your teeth and determine to conquer 
that spirit. Set him out to see how many bricks he can 
gather into a neat pile to be disposed of later. ‘The others 
will wish they could help Billy, and later they may, when 
you have time to organize them into squads for special 
duties. 

Now, how can seeds be had, when the flower borders have 
been spaded and are ready? ‘That is what I started out to 
tell you about. A very liberal offer has been made by 
James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, New York, to supply penny 
packets of flower seeds to school children. They made the 
offer first to New York state only, but this year they will 
send them to the children in any state in the Union. The 
only conditions are that not /ess than twenty packets shall be 
ordered at one time, and that the orders shall come from 
children, not from grown people. By combining the orders 
of all the children and sending through the teacher or 
parent, each child can get at least one packet of a chosen 
variety for home garden as well as for school yard. The 
list of kinds offered is as follows : 


Aster Morning-glory 
Bachelor Button Mignonette 
Calliopsis Nasturtium 
Candytuft Petunia 
Dianthus Phlox 
Marigold Zinnia 


Every child may have a garden at home. The school 
may have a flower border, and the plants and blossoms may 
be used in decorating, for nature-study lessons, and for 
drawing and compositions as well. 
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An Indian Legend of the Origin 
of the Birds 


J. M. BALLINGER, Paris, Texas 


Long ages ago when the world was young the “Great 
Spirit” went about over the earth making it beautiful. 
Wherever his feet touched the ground lovely trees and 
flowers sprang up. All summer the trees wore their soft 
green dresses, but as the winds grew colder and the frosts 
came at night, they began to change their pretty, cool green 
for bright yellow, red, and soft brown dresses. 

The leaves were very happy, and they sang their sweet 
little songs to the breeze as it passed them. 

One day the wind told them that the time would soon 
come when they would have to fall from the tree and die. 
This made the little leaves feel very sad, but they tried to 
be bright and do the best they could so as not to make the 
mother tree unhappy. But at last the time came and they 
let go of the twigs and branches and fluttered to the ground. 
There they lay perfectly quiet, not able to move except as 
the wind would lift them. 

The “ Great Spirit” saw them and thought they were so 
lovely that He did not want them to die, but live and be 
beautiful forever; so he gave to each bright leaf a pair of 
little wings, and power to fly. Then he called them his 
“birds.” From the red and brown leaves of the Oak 
came the robins, the yellow birds from the Yellow Willow 
leaves, and from the bright Maple leaves he made the red 
birds ; the brown leaves became wrens, sparrows and other 
brown birds. This is why the birds love the trees and 
= go to them to build their nests and look for food and 
shade. 


Voices 


‘Don’t you wish,” said a little girl, meditatively, “ that 
men and women had voices more like birds ?”’ 

The idea had never occurred to me before, but I under- 
stood in a moment what she meant, and sympathized with 
her. Nature of course had been unkind to the lords and 
ladies of creation in this one matter of voice. 

‘‘ Yes, I do,” I said. 

“I’m so glad you do,” said she. “I’ve so often thought 
what a pity it is that God did not let men and women sing 
as the birds do. I believe he did let ’em talk like that in 
the Garden of Eden, don’t you ?” 

“T think it very likely,” I said. 

“* Men’s voices are so rough, mostly, and women’s voices 
are so sharp, mostly, that it’s sometimes a little hard to love 
"em as you love the birds.” 

“It is,” I said. 

“ Don’t you think the poor birds must sometimes feel very 
much distressed at hearing the voices of men and women, 
especially when they all talk together?” 

The idea seemed so original and yet so true that it made 
me laugh ; we both laughed. At that moment there came a 
still louder, noisier clamor of voices from the villagers. 

“The rooks mayn’t mind,” said the little girl, pointing 
upwards to the large rookery close by, whence came a noise 
marvellously like that made by the field workers. “But I’m 
afraid the blackbirds and thrushes can’t like it. I do so 
wonder what they say about it.” — From a Book. 


To Assist Bird Study 


A lecture entitled “ An Invitation to Bird Acquaintance,” 
with lantern and fifty slides, is offered by the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society to any responsible person who will give it 
free of charge to an audience, and who will guarantee to re- 
turn the outfit promptly with express charges paid. The 
lecture was written by Ralph Hoffman, and the offer is made 
for the purpose of stimulating a more active interest in bird 
study. Applications for the lecture should be sent to Miss 
Harriett E. Richards, 234 Berkeley St., Boston. 
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One Lesson in the Study of Birds 


ANNA L. Wertz, Des Moines, Ia. 


REPARATORY for a drawing lesson, in first grade, 

or with children from five to seven years of age. 
Select pictures of the home, and more common 

imported birds, as the parrot, red bird, etc. 

Use care in choosing from the best, in regard to color 
and characteristics. I used a number from the “ Bird Mag- 
azine,’”’ as the size and coloring was very good; place pict- 
ures on a level with the children, arranging along the black- 
board ledge or some convenient level to the child’s view. 
Then with the pictures at a close and convenient range, 
have a talk about birds, first as a class, and then in detail, 
using some of the common birds, the robin, the jay, blue- 
bird and wren. 

Talk about the habits, characteristics, as to size, form and 
coloring. 

For busy work give each child scissors and any kind of 
drawing paper. Some that has been used in a previous 
lesson, where but one side has been used, may be used for 
a cutting lesson and from the pictures previously arranged 
cut, free hand, as many kinds of birds as paper and time 
will allow. 

In this cutting lesson you will find the robin, with 
his full breast, looking as though he had just devoured 
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Cut and mounted by the six-year-olds 


a worm; the saucy little wren with mouth open and tail 
feathers raised in the air as ina scolding attitude; the jay 
and red-bird showing a crest and the parrot showing a 
crooked bill. 

Then with water-color and brush paint other cuttings in 
their natural colors, again using the pictures for the coloring, 
having the paints and cup of water arranged on each child’s 
desk —or colored crayons arranged in a pasteboard box, 
made by the child and kept in his desk, may be used quite 
effectively. The colored crayons do not produce the colors 


without more mixing than the paints, and require a little 
more thought on the part of the pupil to rub colors together 
that will produce the right color —as I find they are not 
satisfied to paint the red bird pink or even another shade 
of red, but learned how they found out for themselves a 
little orange rubbed in gave the desired effect. Mount cut 
birds, after the coloring, on white paper or a strip of green 
ingrain paper; draw with brush or crayon a twig or branch 
foi the bird to rest on. 

At this point, with interest at its height, have a talk about 
the care and protection of birds. 

Thus with the foundation of nature work formed and the 
training of the hand in cutting, in size and form, the powers 
of observation in coloring, we are now ready for a lesson in 
free-hand drawing, using the same pictures or an entire new 
set depending on the power of the child. 

Mount the finished drawings as the cuttings, and with the 
cuttings arrange as a border over a blackboard or in some 
dark corner; or a chart may be made for further use in 
nature work on birds, or to be used in language work, as 
it will prove a never-ending source of delight to have “ my 
bird ” referred to on the chart. 

These mountings were made by children in first grade, 
the first year from the kindergarten; ages five and six 
years. 

If no other lesson on birds was given this year I believe 
the foundation for an interest in observing form, coloring 
and habits, and in care and protection of birds is perma 
nently formed. The lesson gave a great deal of pleasure to 
us all. 


Name Game for Language 


I choose a child to pass to the blackboard and face the 
class. I then write the name of some object on the board 
above the“head of the child where the class can see it. 
This may be the name of some animal, flower, or anything 
of interest to the children. ‘Then the class, as they think of 
something about the object represented by the name, raise 
their hands, and give sentences as I call them. At first they 
give any sentence ; but after all the children have given sen- 
tences of their own accord, which they always do, I give 
directions as to order of sentences. For instance, if the 
word is cat, and Mary has said, ‘We have one at my house,” 
I say “Tell first the things which describe it,” as, “It has 
four legs.” 

If they say, as they often do at first, “ It has one head,” 
or something similar, I discourage this, saying, “‘ Almost 
every animal has one head.” ‘Then, after describing it, I 
direct them to tell what it will do, etc. I do all this if the 
name is not guessed ; for after each sentence the child at 
the board has the privilege of guessing the name. As soon 
as this is guessed correctly, I choose another child to take 
the place and another name is placed upon the board. 
This is a game they never tire of. ‘They tell many interest- 
ing anecdotes with great enthusiasm. Even the dullest 
give sentences without urging. I use this occasionally in 
place of the regular language lesson in the second and third 
grades. TEACHER. 


Just a Little 


Just a little every day, 
That’s the way 
Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 
Tiny blades push through the snow, 
Never any flower of May 
Leaps to blossom at a burst, 
Slowly — slowly — at the first, 
That’s the way! 
Just a little every duy Sel. 
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About Audubon 


THE EDITOR 


Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth has a new book, “In the Days 
of Audubon.”* It is written in his own pleasing story style, 
and in these days of increasing bird interest, the children 
should know all about Audubon. He is first introduced as 
seeking shelter at an inn, with an immense nest of the 
Mountain Eagle in his hands —a rare nest — for which he 
had climbed two days, then secured it by letting himself down 
over the edge of a cliff by a rope tied to a tree. As he 
went to his room in the hotel he stumbled, and a part of 
the nest of loose sticks fell to the floor and was broken. 
Audubon threw himself upon the bed and wept like a child. 
By the time the children have read this, they will be open- 
eyed and open-mouthed for the rest. 

Audubon was born in New Orleans, May 4, 1780. He 
was educated in France, but later returned to America when 
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Monument in Trinity Cemetery, Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York. 

(From “ In the Days of Audubon.” Copyright 1901, by D. Appleton & Co.) 
he was fifteen, and it was always his “ beloved country ” 
afterwards. He first tried to make a merchant of himself, 
but failed, and went to the woods and to his birds, where 
his heart had always been. He watched birds. He drew. 
He was happy. He carried his drawings to England. His 
genius was recognized and he became famous. In 1838 he 
had completed four elegant folios, containing over one 
thousand birds in their natural surroundings. Later, these 
drawings with their text appeared in seven volumes as 
“The Birds of America.” His last home was on the banks 
of the Hudson—Audubon Park. Here he said, “‘ The city is 
a prison; only those who live in the country are free. I 
have loved the country from a boy, and I rejoice that I can 
pass my old age among the birds.” He died in 1851. He 
rests in Trinity churchyard, New York city, where there 
is a picturesque monument, with the side shown in illustra- 
tion, covered with birds. 


*“In the Days of Audubon.” 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Price, $1.50. 
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Mr. Butterworth’s book contains about 230 pages and is 
full of interest. ‘The struggles of Audubon’s early career, 
without money or assistance, and his growing passion for 
his work are vividly pictured. Every child in America should 
know the story. 


(Extract from another source. ) 


“‘Unconsciously I entered the gateway of the massive iron 
fence that surrounds the cemetery, and made my way to a 
huge, high pedestalled white cross, on a tree near to which 
the little wild bird was singing. Its song might have been 
a ceremony before a shrine; for there on one side of the 
cross amid the quaint, sculptured form of many birds, were 
inscribed the words : 


° _ ——_—_________— © 


O, all ye fowls and birds of the air. 
Praise Him and Magnify Him Forever. 


9° o 


Bless ye the Lord! 


There is a bas-relief portrait of the famous naturalist in 
bronze beneath this inscription, together with the dates of 
his birth and death, May 4, 1770, and January 27,1851. I 
turned to the other side of the monument, on which is the 
legend : 





o eeaneireseasenatee Eee eee 

Erected to the memory of 

JAMES AUDUBON 
in the year 1893, 
By subscription raised by 
the New York Academy of Science. 
C ——__—_—— & 
And above it the inscription : 
o es © 
O, all ye animals of the earth. Bless ye the Lord! Praise Him 
and Magnify Him Forever. 

o— ——— 8 


As I watched I noticed that a multitude of swallows was 
gathering from every direction, circling and swirling over- 
head against the light of the evening sky, before seeking 
rest. It was as if they had purposely sought this haunt for 
their swift circles, because of the friend who slept below.” 


Guarded by Flowers 


A pretty story, which shows an admirable trait common 
to almost all German children, is told by a recently returned 
traveller. 

In a German city she saw a fine equestrian statue in 
bronze, around the base of which bloomed a gay little 
garden. 

The visitor exclaimed with delight over both the flowers 
and the statue, and expressed some wonder that the blos- 
soms were left entirely unprotected by either railing or 
notice. 

“ In our country I am afraid some of the children might 
be tempted to pick a flower now and then, as this seems 
aside from the busy part of the city,” she said to her Ger- 
man friend. 

‘Oh, that would never be here,” said the friend, in 
amazement. “Why, the garden was planted because the 
children would mount to the back of the horse and ride, and 
the bronze was getting the wrong sort of polish; but when 
the flowers began to come up there was no more trouble. 

“ Qur children are very fearful lest they should hurt any 
little growing thing, and they would see the green peeping 
through the earth and not take another step toward the 
the tempting horse.” 


‘* Chirps the swallow, flying over, 
Hums the bee among the clover, 
Laughs the chipmunk, frisky rover, 

‘ Life is very good.’” 
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“Scatter your flowers alike thday 
Over the graves of the Blue and Gray. 
Time has healed all the nation’s scars, 
TRace has, hushed all the ‘noise 
of wars, 

t- Find North and South,and Last 
i and ‘West, 
There’ beals but” one 
: heart in the 


Vee. pattfon’s breast” 
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Memorial Day with the Babies 
ANGELINA WRAY, New Brunswick, N. J. 


WONDER just how many primary teachers find a 

problem in the proper observance of Memorial Day. 

We know that all children, even the youngest, experi- 

ence deep delight in listening to stories of bravery. Chil- 
dren are great hero-worshippers. ‘The mere word “soldier” 
seems to bring to their mind subtle suggestions of courage 
and daring. Yet the thoughtful teacher shrinks from shad- 
owing the happy child hearts with pictures of the horrors of 
war. It is right and fitting that the brave men who risked 
their lives for our country should be honored, and no child 
is too young to yield such honor, yet in what way shall 
Memorial Day be observed by the smallest pupils so that no 
dark memories remain to dim the brightness of their young 
lives ? 

I once listened to an old soldier who had been invited to 
address a primary school on the Friday before Memorial 
Day. He was to give an account of his experiences in the 
Civil War. The large school-room was crowded with pupils 
of the first four grades, all with eager eyes fixed upon the 
speaker in his blue uniform. He gave them a minute and 
graphic description of the battle of Gettysburg, omitting 
none of its agony and horror, then at the close of the vivid 
recital, holding up his empty sleeve he cried dramatically : 

“And I gave my right arm for my country !” 

The children had listened with almost breathless atten- 
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Remembering this experience I resolved last year to 
bring clearly to the little ones in my own class the thought 
that Memorial Day isa day of quiet remembrance, a day 
when the great nation pauses to think of the brave men who 
have given it their best, and then pays them the tribute of 
the bowed head and the dropped flower —a day, not of 
angry grief nor of loud self-glorification, but of reverent 
silence and loving thought. As none of the fifty children 
were over five years old this seemed rather difficult in theory, 
but proved more successful than I had dared to hope. 

Washington and Lincoln were already familiar names from 
the stories told in February, during which month the chil- 
dren had learned to honor the flag and had formed some 
conception of patriotism and loyalty. 

Without saying a word I drew on the blackboard a simple 
border ( Fig. 2) of shields and daisies, letting the pupils 
color the former the national hues, while the daisies, of 
course, were colored white and yellow. This design was 
very quickly and easily made, yet produced an extremely 
pretty effect along the four walls of the room. I wondered 
if the children would draw any inference from the combina- 
tion thus produced. They regarded the border very thought- 
fully when it was finished, and at last one little fellow said 
gravely : 
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They folded a basket. 


“Red, white and blue —and daisies. I guess we must 
be going to hear about flags and flowers.” 

During February they had taken intense pleasure in play- 
ing they were soldiers. Arthur would march ahead beating 
his big drum while they all sang. 

Each child readily recalled the song we sang in February 
to the air “Tramp, tramp, the boys are marching,” so I said, 
“ we shall sing the same tune to-day, but the words will be a 
little different.” 
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A border of shields and daisies. 


tion. Here and there I saw a face pale with terror. Others 
in the audience had flushed cheeks and eyes that were wide 
with frightened interest, and as I watched them my heart 
throbbed with indignation. For the speaker’s heroism, for 
the motives which prompted his self-sacrifice, I have the 
highest admiration, but the recital of that terrible story in 
the presence of those small children was a dreadful mistake. 


Memorial Day 


In this happy land of ours, 

In this month of birds and flowers, 

We will pause a while from study, work and play, 
Let us march with rev’rent tread, 

Let us gently bow the head, 

For each little child should keep Memorial Day. 
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Chorus 
Tramp! tramp! tramp! we’re softly marching, 
Tramp! tramp! tramp! we march away. 
While our drummer beats his drum, 
Little children, softly come, 
For each little heart should keep Memorial Day. 
Where the soldiers lie asleep 
In the silence long and deep, 
We will strew the pretty daises, white and gold; 
Every dainty flower that grows, 
Pansy, violet and rose, 
Let us scatter all our little hands can hold. 

We draped a large flag about the blackboard in front of 
the room, the children wore the soldier caps which they 
had worn in February, and as Arthur beat softly on his drum, 
it was a pretty sight to see the childish heads uncover as 
they passed beneath the flag. We talked of the heroes who 
had fought for that starry banner, risking all to keep its 
shining folds unsullied ; then, as I told how once a year we 
strew flowers on the graves of the soldiers, giving love and 
honor in return for their heroism, the little faces glowed 
with a gentle light and something of the tender beauty and 
simplicity of the thought came home to them. 

The sand table was utilized as acamp and rows of tiny 
white tents were ranged upon it. The peg-boards became 
the scene of drills, in which the captain marched ahead 
while his men wound in and out in long lines behind him. 

I had asked the children to bring as many flowers as pos- 
sible, a request which brought a great profusion of roses, 
daisies, peonies and other beautiful blossoms. ‘Teddy sug- 
gested, “Why can’t we fix ’em some way so’s we can put 
’em on the soldiers’ graves to-morrow, ’cause that will be 
Remember Day?” 

The fact that almost all the stems were very short made 
this suggestion a little difficult, but after considerable thought 
we evolved a plan. I gave each child an eight-inch square 
of heavy white paper from which they folded a basket. A 
strip of scalloped red paper was pasted across the top and 
another of blue at the bottom. White cardboard formed 
the handle and the little baskets looked very dainty after 
they had been filled with roses, violets and daisies, with a 
tiny flag set in the midst of the flowers. ( Fig. 1.) 

“‘ It will be easy to tell which are soldiers’ graves,’ Teddy 
informed the class, ‘‘for the men go ’round to-night and put 
a flag on each one. So to-morrow all we’ll have to do is to 
look for the graves that have flags on ’em.” 

The next morning dawned clear and bright and as the 
soldiers visited the various cemeteries, carrying the flowers 
of remembrance for their comrades’ graves, they found here 
and there beneath the waving flags the tiny baskets with 
their fragrant burden, speaking eloquently of the love and 
honor of childish hearts and the truth that the children, too, 
“ remembered.” 


A Bird's Wing 


RutH A. Cook, Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


our minds the important fact that the bones in a bird’s 
wing correspond to those in one’s arm. 

To best fit the wing for flying it must be large, so as 
to cover a surface of air great enough to hold up the weight 
of the bird’s body. It must be made strong so as to resist 
the pressure of air. It must be made as light as possible so 
that the bird will be able to manage the two great fans on 
the sides of its body. 

Now we will see how this is accomplished. First, to in- 
crease the area or surface of the wing there are nine or ten 
strong, long, wide, stiff feathers placed in a single row over- 
lapping one another like shingles, and firmly fastened to the 
tip of the wing which corresponds to the bones of your wrist 
and hand. ‘These are called primary, or first feathers of 
flight. 

Next, there are from six to forty feathers; the number 
varies in different kinds of birds. ‘These feathers are fast- 
ened to the skin covering the bone corresponding to the 
outer bone of your arm reaching from the wrist to the elbow. 


i N studying a bird’s wing we should always keep before 
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They are called sec- 
ondary feathers. The 
secondary feathers dif 
fer some from the pri- 
maries, the most im- 
portant difference 
being the way they 
are attached to the 
skin over the wing 
bone ; each feather is 
placed in a little ridge 
or socket with the 
power of turning, as 
Oars are turned in 
row-locks so as to let 
the air pass between 
the feathers on the up 
stroke, and to lay flat 
and overlap, to resist 
and beat the air on 
the down stroke. 

To further enlarge 
the area of the bird’s 
wing, and also to help 
the bird in steering up 
or down, there is a 
fold of skin between 
the wrist bones and shoulder, keeping the elbow in a bent 
position. A stout tendon runs along the fold like a drawing- 
string of a lady’s hand-bag. When the wing is not in use 
this tendon draws up the skin and holds the wing firmly 
folded against the bird’s side. When the wing is extended 
the tendon helps to hold it firm. A smaller fold of skin is 
placed between the upper arm bone and the body, which also 
acts as a brace in holding the wing firmly. The skin is cov- 
ered with feathers in overlapping layers. These feathers 
are known as the lesser wing coverts. The feathers along the 
upper arm bone are the scapulars or shoulder feathers. 

The feathers covering the part of the wing from which 
the secondary feathers are attached, are the greater and 
middle coverts and those covering the part of the wing from 
which the primary feathers are attached, are the primary 
coverts. The feathers lining the under part of the wing are 
known as under-wing coverts. 

We have seen how the wing is made; now let us see how 
the bird is able to manage this wonderful flying machine 
that carries it through the air faster than a railroad train can 
travel. ‘The general shape of the wing is convex above to 
shed the air on the upward stroke and concave below to 
hold the air on the downward stroke. 

In order to understand how the bird’s wing can hold the 
air on the downward stroke, we will examine one of the 
long wing feathers; the shaft or quill is tough and elastic ; 
on each side of this shaft are many little feathers as perfect 
in their construction as the large feather. Each of these 
little shafts is called a barb and the barbs that branch off 
from the little shaft are called barbules. These little 
barbules interlock, so as to form a firm elastic web that 
will stretch like a piece of Jersey cloth. 

The webs of these feathers are longer on one side of the 
shaft than on the other and overlap one another, like 
shingles on a roof, with the narrow edge of one feather 
placed over the wide edge of the one next to it. This aids 
in making the wing air-tight, for on the downward stroke 
the wide web is paessed so firmly against the strong quill and 
outer web of the next feather that the air cannot pass 
through it. On the upward movement we must remember 
the bird would have all the resistance of the air above to 
strive against were it not for the convex shape of the wing 
above the little assistance given by the primaries which 
have nothing to brace or hold the shorter web on the up- 
ward movement, allowing the air to bear them down and 
the arrangement of the secondaries to turn and allow the 
air to pass through. In this way the bird is able to press 
down a great deal of air on the downward stroke, but not 
be obliged to lift nearly so much on the up stroke. This 
may be called the physics of the bird’s wing. 
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When the bird’s wing is extended the joints lock and 
become rigid so that the wing cannot be twisted. The 
shoulder joint is free, but is guarded by the strong muscles 
that drew the wing up and down. The bones in the wings 
of most birds are hollow, to further aid in making the wing 
light. Still lightness is not the most essential thing in a 
bird’s wing. It is to make it strong as well as light, so as to 
guard well against accidents. ‘There is still much more to 
learn about the bird’s wing and the different shapes of wings, 
according to the life the bird leads. 


Cecily's Express Package 


Eva A. MADDEN, Anchorage, Ky. 


“ ECILY,” said her papa, one May afternoon, “ there’s 


an express package for you out front on the lawn.” 
“ For me?” cried Cecily, beginning to smile, for 
all afternoon she had been wishing for something 
to amuse her. 
She bounded away, almost treading on Kitty Clover, who 
was enjoying a dust bath on the drive. 
“ Why, where is it?” she asked, after searching lawn and 
porch, parlor and hall. 
She ran to the gate thinking that perhaps her father had 
left it there to be brought to the house in a wheel-barrow. 
But no, there was no box at the gate. 
‘I can’t find it, papa,” she announced, appearing in the 
garden, where Mr. Carter was at work on the strawberries. 
‘“‘T’ve hunted everywhere. You're just fooling me.” 
Her father laughed, a twinkle in his eye. 


‘‘Mamma,” he called, “come and help Cecily find her 
package.” 

By and by both Cecily and her mother returned to the 
garden. 

“Really, Henry,” said Mrs. Carter, “there is no 
package.” 


and 
He stopped 
“‘ There,”’ he 


‘It’s plain that I have the best eyes of the family,” 
he left his berries and led the way to the lawn. 
just under a great maple shading the lawn. 
said, and pointed upward. 

From the limb above them hung a bird’s nest, shaped 
like a long pouch and fastened tight to the limb with stout 
horse hairs. 

The wind was swaying it to and fro, and above it fluttered 
two birds, one glossy black on the head, throat, and upper 
part of the back, its wings edged with white, and all under 
the breast and about the tail orange color shading to flame ; 
the other, yellowish-olive, with dark brown wings, and quills 
margined with white. 

“Oh, papa!” cried Cecily, and “ Oh, Henry!” cried her 
mother. 

For dangling by a string which was woven into the 
nest was an express tag labelled, “‘ Miss Cecily Carter, 
Pewee Valley, Ky.” 

“| remember dropping that tag when I opened Cecily’s 
present from Aunt Mabel,” explained Mrs. Carter. ‘“ We 
looked at the things on the porch, you remember.” 

‘«¢ And those darling orioles have just put it on that nest 
and now it’s my very own!”’ And Cecily jumped up and 
down in her glee. 

“ Nobody ever had such an express package before in all 
their lives. Did they, papa?” 

“T think not, Cecily. Keep your eye on it now and see 
what will come out of it.” And she aid. 

From an upper window she could look directly down 
upon the nest, and by the help of her mother’s opera glasses 
she discovered that the package was far from empty. The 
mouth of the nest, however, was partly closed for fear of 
hawks, and she could not count the eggs. They were whitish 
and marked with scrawls of dark brown. Day after day she 
watched, until at last the nest was filled with white orioles. 

“ Papa,” she sai? one day, “a papa bird has to work as 
hard as a real pa. a; harder, too, for those baby birds just 
swallow from morning till night. They eat grubs and 
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worms, flies and caterpillars, and to-day I saw mamma oriole 
give one of them a cocoon. The moment she touches the 
edge of the nest their mouths go open like traps.” 

Mrs. Carter persuaded Cecily to write down all her dis- 
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coveries about the birds in a little blank book, and her papa 
drew a picture of the nest on one of its pages. 

Cecily watched her package faithfully until the small 
orioles made their start in the world. 

Then she came in grief to her mother. 

“« That ends the express package,”’ she said. 
nicest anybody ever sent me. 
longer.” 

“Why not study other birds?” inquired her mamma. 
“Tl tell you what we'll do, Cecily. 1 will buy you a nice 
book about birds and lend you my glasses, and you can find 
out about the oriole’s friends and neighbors.” 
delighted. 

“ You know,” said her mother, “that express packages 
are always coming from Mother Nature. ‘They don’t often 
have express tags on them, but they are just as interesting. 
jut come, Cecily, let us find papa, and he will get the nest 
for you, and you can keep it for a curiosity.” 

When Cecily had it in her hand she found that it was 
woven with wonderful skill. Bits of string, threads, and 
some gay yarn were woven in with shreds of bark and stalks 
of milkweed. 


‘“‘ It was the 
Only I wish it had lasted 


Cecily was 


That afternoon her mamma read her some pretty verses 
about the orioles and their nest. When she ended Cecily 
gave a long sigh. 

“ Mamma, that was the very finest express package I ever 
saw — more things came out of it!” 


Hassam’s Proverb 


King Hassam, well beloved, was wont to say, 
When aught went wrong, or any labor failed: 
To-morrow, friends, will be another day!” 
And in that faith he slept, and so prevailed. 


Long live his proverb! While the world shall roll 
To-morrow, fresh shall rise from out the night 
And new baptize the indomitable soul 
With courage for its never ending fight. 


No one, I say, is conquered till he yields: 

And yield he need not while, like mist from glass, 
God wipes the stain of life’s old battletields 

From every morning that he brings to pass. 


New day, new hope, new courage. Let this be, 
O soul, thy cheerful creed. What's yesterday, 
With all its shards and wrack and grief to thee! 
Forget it, then— here lies the victor’s way! 
—James Buckham 
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A Spring Tonic for Tired 
‘Teachers 


JuLtIa E. RoGERs, Ithaca, N. Y. 


" IX weeks till vacation !’’ I said, and sighed heavily. 


It was seven o’clock in the evening, and a great 
pile of examination papers lay waiting for me on 
the table. 

“You're tired out, aren’t you?’ queried my room-mate. 

I did not deny the soft impeachment. She was tired too. 
What teacher is not after eight months of school work is 
done? 

We left our papers to talk it over — this spring feeling that 
sets teachers to wishing for June while yet it is scarcely 
May. We said to each other, finally,— ‘“‘ What you need is 
to do something different! ‘YLomorrow we'll begin the day 
in a new way. We will sweep the cobwebs out of our sky 
before we go to school! ” 

We went to bed at eight o’clock, and rose at five o’clock 
the next morning. Fortified by an ample sandwich, and a 
cup of hot cocoa apiece, we quietly closed the front door 
upon the sleeping household, and 
stepped forth into the dawn of a per- 
fect May day. ‘The east had already a 
faint rosy glow, and the shadows were 
sinking into the hollows. A great still- 
ness rested on the earth like a benedic- 
tion. Only bird notes fell on our ears, 
as pure and limpid as the atmosphere 
itself. It was “the sacred hour of 
dawn,” of Jean Ingelow’s little poem. 
I couldn’t believe that one of our com- 
mon work days could possibly have so 
beautiful a beginning ! 

Out on the dewy lawn a robin was 
digging worms. Life was a serious business to him. Ina 
tree near by we found his wife, busy as he. She was 
moulding the mud cup that lined her nest, pressing her 
little breast against the yielding mortar, for she had no other 
trowel. It had to be just right in 
and hardened. 

There was a strange fascination about watching these 
early birds at their work. But we cut our visit short, and 
crossed a field of greening stubble. A little white-throated 
sparrow sat lonely on a budding twig, musing, perchance, 
or pouting. He flung one little “‘ Peabody” down to us, 
and fled to find his playfellows before we had time to take 
up his challenge. 

The next people we called on were not at home. They 
hadn’t any home (and we found out afterward that thev 
didn’t intend to have one). They were two cowbirds ; one 
in brownish gray, the other in shining blue-black plumage, 
with ruff and cap of glossy brown. ‘They were lovers, with- 
out question, and paid no heed to us as we leaned on the 
stone fence, and watched the course of their wooing. The 
performance was inexpressibly funny. The male was con- 
sumed with the fire of devotion. He spread his wings, he 
waved his tail, he thrust his head far out and far down. He 
acted so very sick, that we expected him to fall. But these 
motions were only preliminary to his utterance. It came at 
length. He opened his beak and gave forth a note so 
feeble, so inadequate that it amounted to no more than a 
squeak! ‘‘Clk-sfs-k”! That was the substance of his 
declaration. His lady love seemed to understand him per- 
fectly, so we set down as a mannerism, his mode of speech 
and excused it. 

«Every true lover feels more than can be expressed in 
words,” said the lady at my side, philosophically. 

“ Actions speak louder than words in more than one 
sphere,” I replied. 

Next we met a chipping sparrow, and paused a moment 
to confer. Its rusty cap and soiled white apron were plainly 
visible as the bird peered curiously at us out of the hedge. 
In and out it flew, scolding and chattering so fast that its 
hard little voice sounded almost like that of the striped 





Musing, perchance, or 
pouting. 


shape before it ‘ set ’’ 
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squirrel that came running through the hemlock boughs to 
find out what was the matter. 

Away from this gossipy neighborhood we went in haste. 
Too soon the rosy dawn would “ fade 
into the light of common day.” We 
wished to stay in the atmosphere of 
the wnzrea/ as long as we could. 

In a roadside thicket we heard a 
low sweet whistle that ended in three 
notes: the ‘Good morrow”’ of the 
song parrow to his nesting mate. As 
we approached, the little gray bird 
with the brown streaky breast flew 
from the bushes to the ground, as 
if too shy to show himself. As 
we withdrew, we saw him fly up 
into the witch-hazel bushes, ‘rom 
whence he sent after us the sweetest of all sparrow songs. 

Among the many morning sounds the rising sun called 
forth, we heard (before we saw) two yellow-hammers fight- 
ing with a right good will. They were on opposite sides of 
a dead limb in a butternut tree. A third one sat on the tip- 
top of the branch, as if playing umpire or referee. We sat 
down within easy seeing distance, and watched the contest 
with growing excitement. The angry pair swung from side 
to side, clinging by their claws, bracing on their tails, and 
making the most vicious drives at each other with their 
beaks. The “ party of the third part” assumed a bored 
look, and pecked casually at the rotten stub. “ Wheeka! 
wheeka!”’ shrieked the combatants. In the midst of the 
excitement the umpire flew away, alighting in a tree over 
our very heads. We agreed that this indifferent creature 
must be the fair one for whose sake the war was waged. 

“ Wheeka! wheeka! wheeka!’’ There is a fresh burst 
of rage at the scene of battle. They are off in a mad chase 
through the air. The bigger bird 
has routed the other, and drives him 





A meadow lark sent us 
greeting 


out of the neighborhood. Return- 
ing, the conquering hero flies 


straight to the tree where the lady 
waits. After a brief but ardent 
courtship, the pair fly off together 
to the old butternut tree, with the 
dead branch standing erect in its 
top. 

“It is as complete and as thrill- 
ing as any other love story, isn’t 
it?” 

“Ebenso! May 
long and happy life.” 

From a fence post across the 
field a meadow-lark sent us greeting, so clear, so mellow 
sweet, that we felt truly ashamed of the yellow-hammers 
who couldn’t keep their tempers. Perhaps the meadow- 
lark in his courting days had a rival. How about his 
equanimity under such circumstances ? 

In the swamp the red-winged blackbirds are holding an 
open air concert as we pass. They sing or whistle, as the 
mood is on them. ‘“Congaleeeeeeeee — Congaleeeeeeeee.” 
It is a beautiful spring song. The individual voice has all 
its shortcomings swallowed up in the melody of the multi- 
tude. They sing as if they couldn’t 
help it. 

Out of a clump of pines comes the 
sad, soft moaning of turtle doves. It 
is a strange new sound to our ears. 
We catch a glimpse of a bird in 
Quaker gray, with white on each side 
of the slender forked tail. We hear 
the rustle of swift wings over our 
heads, and they are “‘ gone ere we can 
mark the place.” 

It is seven o’clock when we reach 
home. Breakfast is ready for us, and we are ready for it. 
But we take one look at the robins be*.re we goin. The 
female sits upon her nest, and eyes us w th the utmost frank- 
ness. It is gratifying, indeed, to be so fully trusted. Cock 





they have a 


Actions speak louder than 
words. 





The sad, soft moaning of 
turtle doves. 
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Robin is still on the lawn. Particularly long and fine is the 
worm he is just capturing. He tugs and twists his head 
about, but it doesn’t come yet—that worm! It cringes 
and curls as the tension relaxes, momentarily. Spreaaing 
his feet wide apart, and his tail till white lateral feathers are 
fully in view, the bird settles himself for a final —a vic- 
torious effort. It comes! But the result is not exactly 
what he expected. The worm breaks in two, and Cock 
Robin goes heels over head backward into a flower bed! 
In his excitement and chagrin he swallows the morsel he 
saved, and nervously shakes his rumpled plumage. His 
mate gave a sympathetic little cluck as he lost his balance. 
Will she forgive him for his selfishness when he tells her 
what became of the worm? We do not wait to ascertain. 

We were gone just two hours. We did not walk fast nor 
far. Did we accomplish anything worth while? Did each 
go to her nine o'clock duties with a better head and a better 
heart than ordinary ? 

These are not debatable questions. There is one answer, 
we say, and only one. Try our plan, all you that have 
pored too long over papers and books. Try it, and then 
say out of your own experience whether the answer is yes 
or 70. 


What We Wear IX 


Feathers 
ALICE E. ALLEN 
rhe birds are all singing their welcome 
To the dawn of the beautiful day, 
There is never a note in the chorus 
Of a little life given away. 


But my heart, it is full e’en to breaking, 
And dim is the glory of dawn, 

For I think of the song that is silent, 
And the dear little bird that is gone. 


Oh, the cry of the mate through the twilight, 
Oh, the nest in the branches, wind-tossed, 
Oh, the wail of the desolate orphans, 
Oh, the glad little life that is lost. 

Last month we found how the beautiful wheat-plant with 
delicate golden stalk, makes for us our hats of crisp clean 
straw. We gave a thought too, to the faithful little silk- 
worm toiling away to send us our big bright bows and soft 
bands of silk or satin or velvet. 

Sut many of our hats are not quite complete with ribbon 
or flower or buckle. There must be a long, clinging feather 
to droop gracefully about the brim; a quill, perhaps, stuck 
jauntily through a knot of ribbon; an airy aigrette, a soft 
wing, or an iridescent breast. And these pretty trifles — 
one and all — have come to us from the wonderful family of 
birds. 

A Feather 

A feather — what a dainty, delicate thing it is, fluttering 
this way and that with each faint breath of air. 

Running along the middle is a tiny stem, which is called 
the shaft of the feather. On either side of this, is the 
colored part. This is the beard or web. 

Sometimes this web is soft and silky — almost as light as 
thistle-down. Sometimes the web is stiff and harsh as ina 
crow feather. Again, it is long and curly as in the beauti- 
ful plumage of the ostrich. 

The part of the feather which fastens it to the stem is 
called the quill. This is shorter than the shaft, thick and 
strong. Hold the feather up to the light. The little quill 
is hollow and half transparent. The end which fastens into 
the skin is blunt or rounded. 

On a rainy spring day, have you never envied a plump 
redbreast? How quickly he dries his wet plumage. He 
gives himself a shake or two, ruffles all his feathers with a 
flirt and a flutter, and peeps down at you saucily, as if he 
said, “ Don’t you wish you had been born a bird?” 

Entangled in his feathers, a bird has a thin plate or layer 
of air. And at the base of his tail he has a tiny oil-gland. 
The oil from this he sends out over his feathers by means of 
his bill. No wonder then he finds it great fun to be out in 
the rain. 
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Kinds of Feathers 


It is said that nearly all kinds of feathers are used by mil 
liners for trimming hats and bonnets. Best of all, we know 
the beautiful ostrich plume, or ostrich tip. 

Its soft, rich elegance, its fascinating curl and exquisite 
droop, together with its rare coloring, make it the favorite 
among feathers. 

Then there are the green parrots, the gorgeous birds of 
paradise, the dainty humming-birds, and many others, which 
we see daily, perched lightly a-top a bonnet-crown, or peep- 
ing out from beneath the brim. 

And there are breasts of pelicans and gulls and terns 
and grebes; bunches of feathers from this bird, wings from 
that; head and beak from another, and quills from still 
another, until we begin to wonder that there are any birds 
left to sing and build, and flit and flutter in the glorious 
sunshine. 

The Ostrich 

"Way down in South America, there is a happy ostrich 
family living cozily and contentedly on a little farm all its own. 

This little farm covers about two acres. In one corner 
is a tiny hut, where the family can go in wet weather. 

All around the farm is a fence six feet high. And beyond 
the fence lies another farm, and beyond that another and 
another. 

So whenever one of the family looks over the high fence 
he can see his neighbors all about him. Look over the 
fence? Yes, the members of this strange family are able to 
look over a fence six feet high. 

Look at that great ostrich. See his long, slim neck, with 
a queer, stupid face a-top. And see his funny long legs, 
and his soft curly feathers. 

His neck is covered with soft down. So is his little 
head, except at the very top, where it is quite bald. Did 
you know that his bright, round eyes can see five or six 
miles? 

He has a short, straight bill which rounds at the end. 

On his legs there are no feathers at all. And such funny 
toes as he has. ‘There are only two of them, and one — the 
inside one — is twice as long as the other and very strong. 
When the ostrich is angry, he kicks out with his big, strong- 
toed foot. 

He has wings, but they are so short that he cannot fly like 
other birds. When he runs he spreads these wings and they 
help him along. 

In spite of his long legs, slim neck, and stupid little head, 
the ostrich isa handsome bird. Just look at his feathers. 
They are all black and glossy except for those on his wings 
and tail, which are white as snow. 

Over there is the Mother Ostrich. She is not so beautiful 
as he is. Her feathers are long and silky, but they are gray 
and white. 

The sheep, you remember, is raised for its soft, fleecy 
wool. And because of his beautiful glossy plumes the ostrich 
is taken from his wild desert home, and watched and cared 
for as is no other bird. 

An Ostrich Egg weighs about two pounds. It is nearly 
twenty times as large as a good-sized hen’s egg. 

Do you see that long box with a little round hole at this 
end? At the other end isa lamp. Peep through the open- 
ing and you will see between you and the light, the shape 
of a great egg. Can you see the yolk? Is there a dark 
spot init? If so, the egg is a good one. 

The Incubator. All good eggs are put into an incu- 
bater. This is a box or cabinet made of rows of drawers. 
The drawers are lined with thick, soft felt. On this felt the 
eggs are placed to hatch. 

How warm the drawers are. The temperature is always 
between ninety-nine and one hundred and two degrees. 
This high temperature is kept up by means of hot water in 
a large boiler near by. 

Once in seven or eight days the great eggs must be turned 
over very carefully. Six weeks after they are put into the 
incubator, one fine day there will come a snap and shiver of 
shell, and out into the world will step some big, brown 
baby-ostriches. 

The young Ostrich is a great, awkward baby, looking 
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something like an overgrown pullet. 


He is given plenty of 
bran, corn-meal, and crisp green leaves, and soon begins to 


stretch up. In six weeks he is as large as a young turkey. 
When he is three months old he is taller than you are at six 
years. 

When he is nine or ten months old the ostrich is ready 
to give us his first crop of feathers. 


Ostrich Feathers 


Standing here and there about the 
cages on wheels. At each end 


farm are some queer 


is a door. Over there a 





* The bonnet 


Snowy Egret. 


marty ig 


young ostrich is being driven in at one door. 
over and see what is going on. 

He is in at last, and the door jis shut. He looks angry 
and defiant and flaps his short wings up and down. Care- 
fully some men let down the sides of the cage, which slide 
up and down on hinges. 

Through these openings they reach in and pluck out the 
feathers. All the small feathers from the wings and the 
short ones from the breast and tail are pulled out. 

But the long plumes of the wings and all the large feathers 
are carefully cut off, leaving a stump still in the flesh. Why 
is this done? 

If the feathers were pulled out it would be a painful pro- 


Let us go 
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cess. So the stumps are left, and in a few weeks the flesh 
about them becomes dry and shrivelled. Then they can be 
taken out with no pain or injury to the bird. 

Two dozen large plumes are taken from each wing. 
Those of the male birds are pure white, except two which 
are part white and part black. The long plumes of the 
female birds are gray and white. 

The crop of feathers of this young ostrich is worth only 
about six dollars. But just wait until he has become a fully 
grown bird — then he will produce a crop of feathers worth 
about forty dollars. 

Many of the plumes come to us in all their beauty of 
snowy white or glossy black. Others are delicately dyed, 
and rival in their tints of rose and violet and yellow even 
the summer blossoms. 


An Aigrette 


Do you see this little tuft of slender, shining feathers? 
How it sparkles and shimmers in the sunlight. It 
white as snow. 

This tiny tuft of feathers is 
called an aigrette. It is in- 
tended by the milliner to be 
used as a dainty ornament in a 
lady’s hat or in her hair. 

But before it belonged to the 
milliner, it was a part of a little 
bird’s plumage. And it was 
never intended by the kind 
All-Father, who cares for even 
the tiniest sparrow, to be worn 
by anyone save this same beau- 
tiful, brave little bird —the 
Snowy Heron, or Egret Bird. 


is as 


The Snowy Heron 


See the bunch of fine, fragile 
plumes which grows on her Wit ii i 
smooth back between her (\\\\ 
shoulders and curls up grace-_ . Hy] 
fully over her tail. Yi tl / 

It is just because of this N/A 
same tuft of snowy feathers WTA 
which are given to the happy * 
little bride as a part of her WHE 
wedding finery, that she must, 
sooner or later, give up her AY 
glad, free life. a i 1}! 

Although they are not often Ne 
found farther north than \ Nii 
Florida, the Egret Birds are Nl 
sometimes seen in our middle \\ 
and northern states. a 

They come together in great S 
flocks. In the nesting season S| 
they choose some wild, lonely q 
spot far away from the great 
noisy world, and with much 
care and skill lay out for themselves a little village. 

Let us peep into one of these happy villages. Down 
among the tall weeds and grasses are the cozy, brown homes 
of the pretty creatures. 


An aigrette. 
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Poor little white birds. As they fly swiftly to and fro, to 
and fro, seeking choice morsels of food and carrying them 
home to the hungry little ones, the keen eye of the watchful 
plume-hunter sees in the sunshine the gleam of a snowy 
breast — the flash of a spotless wing. 

So, quietly, stealthily, step by step, so as not to alarm the 
gentle, joyous little people, he creeps nearer — nearer — 
nearer. And the little bird-village on the lowlands is doomed. 

A swift whirr of hurrying home-coming wings overhead, 
an eager cry of joy from the hungry babies in the nest ; then 
a quick twang of a rifle across the startled sunny air—a 
momentary flutter—then the fall of an innocent, joyous 
little white bird. 

Another reportacross the silence — another—another— 
and yet another. And with every one the droop of slender 
wings, the drop of a fluttering white thing which, a moment 
ago, was a bit of joy a-float. 

Will it never cease — this murder of the innocents? Yes, 
when all the happy home-comers have fallen, pierced and 
stricken, to the ground. ‘The hunter comes and with slash 
of knife cuts— skin and all—from the warm, quivering 
little body the beautiful bunch of bridal feathers. 

The poor, suffering birds are left to die in their agony, 
often in plain sight of their starving little ones. 

And all this is for what? 

Only that a lovely bit of live bird may serve to beautify 
for a little time the hat or bonnet of an unthinking woman 
in a Christian country. 











Bird Breasts 


Far away from sunny Florida, in the wild lake-region of 
Eastern California and Oregon, lies another little bird- 
village. 

This out in the water. 


is laid All the carefully woven 


birds, float along the surface of the lake. And 
harmless and defenceless —live the Grebes. 

Grebes are handsome birds. ‘They have softly-tinted 
plumage, and are so full of grace, so gentle, and so much a 
part of their wild, woodland home, that they seem almost 
like tiny water-sylphs. 

Like the Snowy Heron, the Grebe had once no worse 
foes than the wild animals of lake and forest. ‘Then some- 
one decided that no more beautiful ornament for a hat could 
be found than the shimmering breast of this lovely bird. 

Made of the softest, silvery feathers, bordered with warm, 
rich brown -— what could be more beautiful ? 

So the Grebe-hunters set to work to procure the dainty 
bit of plumage, and the Grebe was doomed. 

All day long during the nesting season, the hush of 
the happy lake-homes is broken by the sharp report of guns. 

Bravely the beautiful little birds give up their lives. The 
soft breasts are stripped from the broken hearts, carefully 
dried and packed, and when next we see them they form 
part of a stylish, expensive hat. 

And somewhere did not a nestful of hungry little birds 
watch and wait for the faithful little mother who could never 
come again? 

Societies of thoughtful people all over our land, the laws 
of states and of nations are doing their best to save the 
beautiful, harmless, helpful little creatures. 

Let us, too, do our little and our all to preserve and pro- 
tect our glad-hearted little friends of the air. 


here + 


There’s something in the apple blossom, 
The greening grass and bobolink’s song, 
That wakes again within my bosom 
Feelings that have slumbered long. 
As long, long years ago I wandered, 
I seem to wander even yet. 
The hours the idle school-boy squandered, 
The man would die ere he’d forget. 
Dear hours! Which now again I over live, 
Hearing and seeing with ears and eyes 
Of childhood, ye were bees that to the hive 
Of my young heart came laden with rich prize 
Gathered in fields and woods, and sunny dells to be 
My spirit’s food in days more wintery. 
— Lowell. 
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May Baskets 
Jessie E. Dicks, Des Moines, lowa 


HAT prettiest of all the many May-day customs, the 
hanging of May baskets upon the door of a friend’s 
home, is one that should not be allowed to drop into 
disuse. As May day approaches, the children should 

be encouraged to manufacture pretty little baskets in readi- 
ness for the day and upon May-eve or early on May morn- 
ing, fill them with the dainty spring blossoms, ferns, green 
leaves, and mosses and send them on their way to make glad 
the heart of every one who receives the loving remembrance. 

Here are a group of baskets which children can make 
with little difficulty if the directions are given them slowly, 
clearly, and one step ata time. One of the chief factors in 
getting good results in handwork from the children lies in 
the teacher’s perfect acquaintance with the object to be 
made. She must know each step tnoroughly herself if she 
would present it clearly to the children. The material used 
is any kind of heavy weight paper, either plain white or 
tinted, thin enough to crease easily and yet heavy enough 
for the basket to retain its shape when filled with flowers. 

Basket No. 1 is made from a seven inch square upon the 
basis commonly known as the sixteen-square fold. (Fig. a. 
of diagram.) The beauty of the basket depends upon 
the accuracy of these first folds. When these preliminary 
folds are completed, lay paper on desk, with edge parallel 
to edge of desk. Holding paper firmly, carry the lower 
right hand corner up diagonally to the lower right corner of 
the upper left hand square. (Fig. b.) Crease, and open 
paper out again. In like manner carry each corner of 
paper across diagonally to inner corner of square in opposite 
corner of paper, opening paper out again after each crease. 
On each of the four sides 
make a cut on the middle diameter the width of one square, 
the heavy lines in Fig. d of diagram indicating the position 
and depth of the cut. With the blunt edge of the scissors 
or with pencil curl each of the four corners outward. Raise 
these four corners to vertical position, giving box form to 
the object. Paste down the laps securely at corner of box. 
For the handle, take a strip of cardboard twelve inches long 
and one-half inch wide. Paste the ends of the handle on 
the inside of the basket, allowing them to go down to the 
bottom to give additional strength to the basket. If the 
handle is made of paper like that of the basket, two or three 
strips will be needed, pasted firmly together from end to 
end, to make it strong enough. A pleasing modification of 
the form of this basket may be obtained by lapping the cor- 
ners less, thus making the sides slightly flaring instead of 
vertical. 

Basket No. 2 is made from a circle eight inches in diame- 
ter with a circle two inches in diameter marked in the 
center. (Fig.e.) This two-inch circle forms the bottom 
of the basket when finished. Laying circle flat upon desk, 
fold front edge to back edge, crease and leave closed. 
Without changing its position, fold corner at right hand side 
over to corner at left hand side. Crease and leave folded. 
Fold corners from left hand side up to corner at back. 
Crease and open last fold, giving Fig. f of diagram. Fold 
corner A over to C and crease. Fold corner B over to C 
and crease. Open out the paper and the result is shown in 
Fig. g. Cut from the outer edge of circle, upon each of 
the radii, in to the inner circle. (Fig. h.) Using the 
outline of the inner circle as a guide to cut upon, cut out 
every alternate segment of the large circle, leaving Fig. i 
of diagram. Fold down in turn each segment left, creasing 
on line of inner circle. ‘These pieces form the sides of the 
basket. Lift them now to vertical position, pasting the seg- 
ments together at the top, lapping the corners just enough 
to hold them together. While these are drying, cut a strip 
of the paper one inch wide and eleven and one-half inches 
long. Fold this lengthwise through the middle of the strip, 
leaving it a double strip one-half inch wide. Put paste all 
around the inside edge of the basket and slip this folded 
strip over the top, one half of its width going down over the 
inside of the basket and the other half out over the outside. 
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Press the part on the inside of basket down smoothly, clip- 
ping a little here and there to make it lie flat. There being 


no paste on the outside of the basket, the part of the strip 
on the outside will not lie flat, but will stand out slightly, 
giving an added finish to the top of the basket. 


In adding 
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For the handle use a strip of strong cardboard twelve 
inches long and one-half inch wide. Slip the ends down 
inside the basket until they reach the bottom, pasting them 
securely from top to bottom of the cylinders. This method 
of putting on a handle insures strength to the handle. Now 


May baskets 


the handle, follow directions given for basket No. 1, the 
length of handle strip in this case being fourteen inches. 

Basket No. 3 is folded from an eight-inch equilateral tri- 
angle. Fold as follows: lay paper with base of triangle 
parallel with edge of desk. Fold right hand corner over to 
left hand corner. Crease, and open paper. Fold right 
hand corner up to corner at back. Crease and open. Fold 
left hand corner up to corner at the back. Crease and 
open. ‘This gives Fig. k. Keeping the paper always in 
same position, fold right hand corner over to middle of left 
hand edge, the middle being indicated by the crease already 
made. Crease and open. Fold left hand corner to middle 
of right hand edge, then corner at back down to middle of 
front edge. This divides the large triangle into four equal 
equilateral triangles, the central one of which will form the 
bottom of the basket. (Fig. 1.) Two and one-fourth 
inches from each corner of triangle and one-fourth inch in 
from each edge, punch a small hole with a hand punch. 
(Fig. 1.) With blunt edge of scissors or with pencil curl 
the three corners outward, then lift them into position for 
sides of basket and tie edges together with baby ribbon or 
with single zephyr run through the holes punched for this 
purpose. The ribbons or zephyrs by which the basket is 
hung are tied through these same holes. 

Basket No. 4 is the simplest one of the four baskets 
shown and can easily be made by even the youngest child 
in the kindergarten. At the ribbon counter of any dry 
goods store, an accommodating saleswoman will, for the ask- 
ing, save you the heavy pasteboard cylinders upon which the 
ribbon is rolled. The one shown in the illustration is two 
and one-half inches high and two inches in diameter across 
the ends. Cut out the pasteboard from one end, leaving it 
a hollow cup-shape. Cut two strips of tissue paper of any 
desired color twenty inches long and one inch wide. Fold 
these through the middle, throughout their entire length and 
crease. leave folded. Slipping a long hat-pin or a knit- 
ting needle under this crease, make of each long strip a 
double frill by crowding the paper along upon the pin and 
pinching in place the fullness thus made so it will hold its 
frill form after the hat-pin is withdrawn. Remember the 
hat-pin must not go “hrough the paper, but the frill is made 
over the pin or knitting needle. Paste one of these double 
frills around the top of the cylinder, putting the paste 
around the outside edge of the cylinder itself and not upon 
the tissue paper frill, and being careful to keep the fullness 
distributed equally along the entire distance. 


paste your second tissue paper frill upon the handle, putting 
the paste along the middle of the handle strip and pressing 
the frill in place. 

This style of basket may be varied in a number of ways. 
Another frill may be placed around the bottom to correspond 
to the one around the top of the basket. The frill may be 
left off the handle if desired, or just one frill a little wider 
than the one here described, may encircle the cylinder 
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Diagrams of baskets. 


Basket 1, first row. Basket 2, second row. Basket 3, third row. 


about the middle. Any of the ways suggested result in 
attractive and simple little baskets. If one prefers, the little 
Charlotte russe cups may be substituted for the ribbon rolls. 
These inexpensive little cups are sold at any large bakery. 
Again, if children are adepts in cardboard modeling, let 
them make their own cylinders and add the decorations as 
as described above. 

(For clearness and condensation in direction, this paper is a model. 


The writer deserves great credit for her careful use of words and for 
using only those which were necessary.—THr EbvirTor, 





























Chorus 


Tramp! tramp! tramp! we’re softly marching, 
Tramp! tramp! tramp! we march away. 
While our drummer beats his drum, 

Tittle children, softly come 


For each little heart should keep Memorial Day. 
Where the soldiers lie asleep 

In the silence long and deep, 

We will strew the pretty daises, white and gold; 
Every dainty flower that grows, 

Pansy, violet and rose, 

Let us scatter all our little hands can hold, 

We draped a large flag about the blackboard in front of 
the room, the children wore the soldier caps which they 
had worn in February, and as Arthur beat softly on his drum, 
it was a pretty sight to see the childish heads uncover as 
they passed beneath the flag. We talked of the heroes who 
had fought for that starry banner, risking all to keep its 
shining folds unsullied ; then, as I told how once a year we 
strew flowers on the graves of the soldiers, giving love and 
honor in return for their heroism, the little faces glowed 
with a gentle light and something of the tender beauty and 
simplicity of the thought came home to them. 

The sand table was utilized as acamp and rows of tiny 
white tents were ranged upon it. The peg-boards became 
the scene of drills, in which the captain marched ahead 
while his men wound in and out in long lines behind him. 

I had asked the children to bring as many flowers as pos- 
sible, a request which brought a great profusion of roses, 
daisies, peonies and other beautiful blossoms. ‘Teddy sug- 
gested, “Why can’t we fix "em some way so’s we can put 
’em on the soldiers’ graves to-morrow, ’cause that will be 
Remember Day?” 

The fact that almost all the stems were very short made 
this suggestion a little difficult, but after considerable thought 
we evolved a plan. I gave each child an eight-inch square 
of heavy white paper from which they folded a basket. A 
strip of scalloped red paper was pasted across the top and 
another of blue at the bottom. White cardboard formed 
the handle and the little baskets looked very dainty after 
they had been filled with roses, violets and daisies, with a 
tiny flag set in the midst of the flowers. ( Fig. 1.) 

“It will be easy to tell which are soldiers’ graves,” Teddy 
informed the class, “‘for the men go ’round to-night and put 
a flag on each one. So to-morrow all we’ll have to do is to 
look for the graves that have flags on ’em.” 

The next morning dawned clear and bright and as the 
soldiers visited the various cemeteries, carrying the flowers 
of remembrance for their comrades’ graves, they found here 
and there beneath the waving flags the tiny baskets with 
their fragrant burden, speaking eloquently of the love and 
honor of childish hearts and the truth that the children, too, 
“ remembered.” 


A Bird’s Wing 


RutH A. Cook, Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


our minds the important fact that the bones in a bird’s 
wing correspond to those in one’s arm. 

To best fit the wing for flying it must be large, so as 
to cover a surface of air great enough to hold up the weight 
of the bird’s body. It must be made strong so as to resist 
the pressure of air. It must be made as light as possible so 
that the bird will be able to manage the two great fans on 
the sides of its body. 

Now we will see how this is accomplished. First, to in- 
crease the area or surface of the wing there are nine or ten 
strong, long, wide, stiff feathers placed in a single row over- 
lapping one another like shingles, and firmly fastened to the 
tip of the wing which corresponds to the bones of your wrist 
and hand. These are called primary, or first feathers of 
flight. 

Next, there are from six to forty feathers; the number 
varies in different kinds of birds. ‘These feathers are fast- 
ened to the skin covering the bone corresponding to the 
outer bone of your arm reaching from the wrist to the elbow. 


| N studying a bird’s wing we should always keep before 
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They are called see. 
ondary feathers. The 
secondary feathers dif. 
fer some from the pri- 
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portant difference 
being the way they 
are attached to the 
skin over the wing 
bone ; each feather is 
placed in a little ridge 
or socket with the 
power of turning, as 
oars are turned ip 


row-locks so as to let 
the air pass between 
the feathers on the up 
stroke, and to lay flat 
and overlap, to resist 
and beat the air on 
the down stroke. 

To further enlarge 
the area of the bird’s 
wing, and also to help 
the bird in steering up 
or down, there is a 
fold of skin between 
the wrist bones and shoulder, keeping the elbow in a bent 
position. A stout tendon runs along the fold like a drawing- 
string of a lady’s hand-bag. When the wing is not in use 
this tendon draws up the skin and holds the wing firmly 
folded against the bird’s side. When the wing is extended 
the tendon helps to hold it firm. A smaller fold of skin is 
placed between the upper arm bone and the body, which also 
acts as a brace in holding the wing firmly. The skin is coy- 
ered with feathers in overlapping layers. These feathers 
are known as the lesser wing coverts. The feathers along the 
upper arm bone are the scapulars or shoulder feathers. 

The feathers covering the part of the wing from which 
the secondary feathers are attached, are the greater and 
middle coverts and those covering the part of the wing from 
which the primary feathers are attached, are the primary 
coverts. The feathers lining the under part of the wing are 
known as under-wing coverts. 

We have seen how the wing is made; now let us see how 
the bird is able to manage this wonderful flying machine 
that carries it through the air faster than a railroad train can 
travel. The general shape of the wing is convex above to 
shed the air on the upward stroke and concave below to 
hold the air on the downward stroke. 

In order to understand how the bird’s wing can hold the 
air on the downward stroke, we will examine one of the 
long wing feathers; the shaft or quill is tough and elastic; 
on each side of this shaft are many little feathers as perfect 
in their construction as the large feather. Each of these 
little shafts is called a barb and the barbs that branch off 
from the little shaft are called barbules. These little 
barbules interlock, so as to form a firm elastic web that 
will stretch like a piece of Jersey cloth. 

The webs of these feathers are longer on one side of the 
shaft than on the other and overlap one another, like 
shingles on a roof, with the narrow edge of one feather 
placed over the wide edge of the one next to it. This aids 
in making the wing air-tight, for on the downward stroke 
the wide web is paessed so firmly against the strong quill and 
outer web of the next feather that the air cannot pass 
through it. On the upward movement we must remember 
the bird would have all the resistance of the air above to 
strive against were it not for the convex shape of the wing 
above the little assistance given by the primaries which 
have nothing to brace or hold the shorter web on the up- 
ward movement, allowing the air to bear them down and 
the arrangement of the secondaries to turn and allow the 
air to pass through. In this way the bird is able to press 
down a great deal of air on the downward stroke, but not 
be obliged to lift nearly so much on the up stroke. This 
may be called the physics of the bird’s wing. 
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When the bird’s wing is extended the joints lock and 
pecome rigid so that the wing cannot be twisted. The 
shoulder joint is free, but is guarded by the strong muscles 
that drew the wing up and down. The bones in the wings 
of most birds are hollow, to further aid in making the wing 
light. Still lightness is not the most essential thing in a 
bird’s wing. It is to make it strong as well as light, so as to 
guard well against accidents. ‘There is still much more to 
jearn about the bird’s wing and the different shapes of wings, 
according to the life the bird leads. 


Cecilys Express Package 


EvA A, MADDEN, Anchorage, Ky. 


“ ECILY,” said her papa, one May afternoon, “ there's 
C an express package for you out front on the lawn.” 
“For me?” cried Cecily, beginning to smile, for 
all afternoon she had been wishing for something 
to amuse her. 
She bounded away, almost treading on Kitty Clover, who 
was enjoying a dust bath on the drive. 
“ Why, where is it?” she asked, after searching lawn and 
porch, parlor and hall. 
She ran to the gate thinking that perhaps her father had 
left it there to be brought to the house in a wheel-barrow. 
But no, there was no box at the gate. 
“] can’t find it, papa,” she announced, appearing in the 
garden, where Mr. Carter was at work on the strawberries. 
“T’ve hunted everywhere. You’re just fooling me.” 
Her father laughed, a twinkle in his eye. 
‘‘Mamma,” he called, “‘come and help Cecily find her 


package.” 

By and by both Cecily and her mother returned to the 
garden. 

“Really, Henry,” said Mrs. Carter, “there is no 
package.” 

“It’s plain that I have the best eyes of the family,” and 


he left his berries and led the way to the lawn. 
just under a great maple shading the lawn. 
said, and pointed upward. 

From the limb above them hung a bird’s nest, shaped 
like a long pouch and fastened tight to the limb with stout 
horse hairs. 

The wind was swaying it to and fro, and above it fluttered 
two birds, one glossy black on the head, throat, and upper 
part of the back, its wings edged with white, and all under 
the breast and about the tail orange color shading to flame ; 
the other, yellowish-olive, with dark brown wings, and quills 
margined with white. 

“Oh, papa!” cried Cecily, and “ Oh, Henry!” cried her 
mother. 

For dangling by a string which was woven into the 
nest was an express tag labelled, “Miss Cecily Carter, 
Pewee Valley, Ky.” 

“] remember dropping that tag when I opened Cecily’s 
present from Aunt Mabel,’’ explained Mrs. Carter. ‘“ We 
looked at the things on the porch, you remember.” 

“ And those darling orioles have just put it on that nest 
and now it’s my very own!”’ And Cecily jumped up and 
down in her glee. 

“ Nobody ever had such an express package before in all 
their lives. Did they, papa?” 

“IT think not, Cecily. Keep your eye on it now and see 
what will come out of it.” And she aid. 

From an upper window she could look directly down 
upon the nest, and by the help of her mother’s opera glasses 
she discovered that the package was far from empty. The 
mouth of the nest, however, was partly closed for fear of 
hawks, and she could not count the eggs. They were whitish 
and marked with scrawls of dark brown. Day after day she 
watched, until at last the nest was filled with white orioles. 

“ Papa,” she sai¢ one day, “a papa bird has to work as 
hard as a real pa; a; harder, too, for those baby birds just 
swallow from morning till night. They eat grubs and 


He stopped 
‘“‘ There,”’ he 
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worms, flies and caterpillars, and to-day I saw mamma oriole 
give one of them a cocoon. The moment she touches the 
edge of the nest their mouths go open like traps.” 

Mrs. Carter persuaded Cecily to write down all her dis- 





coveries about the birds in a little blank book, and her papa 
drew a picture of the nest on one of its pages. 

Cecily watched her package faithfully until the small 
orioles made their start in the world. 

Then she came in grief to her mother. 

“‘ That ends the express package,” she said. ‘It was the 
nicest anybody ever sent me. Only I wish it had lasted 
longer.” 

“Why not study other birds?” inquired her mamma. 
“T’ll tell you what we'll do, Cecily. 1 will buy you a nice 
book about birds and lend you my glasses, and you can find 
out about the oriole’s friends and neighbors.” Cecily was 
delighted. 

“You know,” said her mother, “that express packages 
are always coming from Mother Nature. They don’t often 
have express tags on them, but they are just as interesting. 
But come, Cecily, let us find papa, and he will get the nest 
for you, and you can keep it for a curiosity.” 

When Cecily had it in her hand she found that it was 
woven with wonderful skill. Bits of string, threads, and 
some gay yarn were woven in with shreds of bark and stalks 
of milkweed. 

That afternoon her mamma read her some pretty verses 
about the orioles and their nest. When she ended Cecily 
gave a long sigh. 

“ Mamma, that was the very finest express package I ever 
saw — more things came out of it!” 


Hassam’s Proverb 


King Hassam, well beloved, was wont to say, 
When aught went wrong, or any labor failed: 
‘* To-morrow, friends, will be another day!” 
And in that faith he slept, and so prevailed. 


Long live his proverb! While the world shall roll 
To-morrow, fresh shall rise from out the night 
And new baptize the indomitable soul 
With courage for its never ending fight. 


No one, I say, is conquered till he yields: 

And yield he need not while, like mist from glass, 
God wipes the stain of life’s old battletields 

From every morning that he brings to pass. 


Let this be, 
What's yesterday, 


New day, new hope, new courage. 
O soul, thy cheerful creed. 


With all its shards and wrack and grief to thee! 
Forget it, then— here lies the victor’s way! 
—James Buckham 
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A Spring Tonic for Tired 
Teachers 


Jutta E. Rocrrs, Ithaca, N. Y. 


™ IX weeks till vacation!’ I said, and sighed heavily. 
wey It was seven o’clock in the evening, and a great 
pile of examination papers lay waiting for me on 

the table. 

* You’re tired out, aren’t you?’’ queried my room-mate. 

I did not deny the soft impeachment. She was tired too. 
What teacher is not after eight months of school work is 
done? 

We left our papers to talk it over — this spring feeling that 
sets teachers to wishing for June while yet it is scarcely 
May. We said to each other, finally,— “ What you need is 
to do something different! ‘Tomorrow we'll begin the day 
in a new way. We will sweep the cobwebs out of our sky 
before we go to school!” 

We went to bed at eight o’clock, and rose at five o’clock 
the next morning. Fortified by an ample sandwich, and a 
cup of hot cocoa apiece, we quietly closed the front door 
upon the sleeping household, and 
stepped forth into the dawn of a per- 
fect May day. The east had already a 
faint rosy glow, and the shadows were 
sinking into the hollows. A great still- 
ness rested on the earth like a benedic- 
tion. Only bird notes fell on our ears, 
as pure and limpid as the atmosphere 
itself. It was “the sacred hour of 
dawn,” of Jean Ingelow’s little poem. 
I couldn’t believe that one of our com- 
mon work days could possibly have so 





Musi chance, : <n 
Mouting. -—Ss«éDeautiful a beginning ! 


Out on the dewy lawn a robin was 
digging worms. Life was a serious business to him. Ina 


tree near by we found his wife, busy as he. She was 
moulding the mud cup that lined her nest, pressing her 
little breast against the yielding mortar, for she had no other 
trowel: It had to be just right in shape before it “set” 
and hardened. 

There was a strange fascination about watching these 
early birds at their work. But we cut our visit short, and 
crossed a field of greening stubble. A little white-throated 
sparrow sat lonely on a budding twig, musing, perchance, 
or pouting. He flung one little “‘ Peabody” down to us, 
and fled to find his playfellows before we had time to take 
up his challenge. 

The next people we called on were not at home. They 
hadn’t any home (and we found out afterward that thev 
didn’t intend to have one). They were two cowbirds; one 
in brownish gray, the other in shining blue-black plumage, 
with ruff and cap of glossy brown. They were lovers, with- 
out question, and paid no heed to us as we leaned on the 
stone fence, and watched the course of their wooing. The 
performance was inexpressibly funny. The male was con- 
sumed with the fire of devotion. He spread his wings, he 
waved his tail, he thrust his head far out and far down. He 
acted so very sick, that we expected him to fall. But these 
motions were only preliminary to his utterance. It came at 
length. He opened his beak and gave forth a note so 
feeble, so inadequate that it amounted to no more than a 
squeak! ‘“ Clk-sfs-k”! That was the substance of his 
declaration. His lady love seemed to understand him per- 
fectly, so we set down as a mannerism, his mode of speech 
and excused it. 

‘‘ Every true lover feels more than can be expressed in 
words,” said the lady at my side, philosophically. 

“Actions speak louder than words in more than one 
sphere,” I replied. 

Next we met a chipping sparrow, and paused a moment 
to confer. Its rusty cap and soiled white apron were plainly 
visible as the bird peered curiously at us out of the hedge. 
In and out it flew, scolding and chattering so fast that its 
hard little voice sounded almost like that of the striped 
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squirrel that came running through the hemlock boughs tp 
find out what was the matter. 

Away from this gossipy neighborhood we went in haste, 
Too soon the rosy dawn would “ fade 
into the light of common day.” We 
wished to stay in the atmosphere of 
the wnrea/ as long as we could. 

In a roadside thicket we heard a 
low sweet whistle that ended in three 
notes: the ‘Good morrow”’ of the 
song parrow to his nesting mate. As 
we approached, the little gray bird 
with the brown streaky breast flew 
from the bushes to the ground, as 
if too shy to show himself. As tein 

i = eadow lark sent us 
we withdrew, we saw him fly up greeting. 
into the witch-hazel bushes, ‘rom 
whence he sent after us the sweetest of all sparrow songs, 

Among the many morning sounds the rising sun called 
forth, we heard (before we saw) two yellow-hammers fight- 
ing with a right good will. They were on opposite sides of 
a dead limb in a butternut tree. A third one sat on the tip- 
top of the branch, as if playing umpire or referee. We sat 
down within easy seeing distance, and watched the contest 
with growing excitement. The angry pair swung from side 
to side, clinging by their claws, bracing on their tails, and 
making the most vicious drives at each other with their 
beaks. The “ party of the third part” assumed a bored 
look, and pecked casually at the rotten stub. “ Wheeka! 
wheeka!”’ shrieked the combatants. In the midst of the 
excitement the umpire flew away, alighting in a tree over 
our very heads. We agreed that this indifferent creature 
must be the fair one for whose sake the war was waged. 

“ Wheeka! wheeka! wheeka!’’ There is a fresh burst 
of rage at the scene of battle. They are off in a mad chase 
through the air. The bigger bird 
has routed the other, and drives him 
out of the neighborhood. Return- 
ing, the conquering hero flies 
straight to the tree where the lady 
waits. After a brief but ardent 
courtship, the pair fly off together 
to the old butternut tree, with the 
dead branch standing erect in its 
top. 

“It is as complete and as thrill- 
ing as any other love story, isn’t 
i 

“Ebenso! May they have a 
long and happy life.” 

From a fence post across the 
field a meadow-lark sent us greeting, so clear, so mellow 
sweet, that we felt truly ashamed of the yellow-hammers 
who couldn’t keep their tempers. Perhaps the meadow- 
lark in his courting days had a rival. How about his 
equanimity under such circumstances ? 

In the swamp the red-winged blackbirds are holding an 
open air concert as we pass. They sing or whistle, as the 
mood is on them. ‘Congaleeeeeeeee — Congaleeeeeeeee.” 
It is a beautiful spring song. The individual voice has all 
its shortcomings swallowed up in the melody of the multi- 
tude. They sing as if they couldn’t 
help it. 

Out of a clump of pines comes the 
sad, soft moaning of turtle doves. It 
is a strange new sound to our ears. 
We catch a glimpse of a bird in 
Quaker gray, with white on each side 
of the slender forked tail. We hear 
the rustle of swift wings over our 
heads, and they are “ gone ere we can 
mark the place.” 

It is seven o’clock when we reach 
home. Breakfast is ready for us, and we are ready for it. 
But we take one look at the robins be‘ore we go in. The 
female sits upon her nest, and eyes us w' th the utmost frank- 
ness. It is gratifying, indeed, to be so fully trusted. Cock 








Actions speak louder than 
words. 


The sad, soft moaning of 
turtle doves. 
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Robin is still on the lawn. Particularly long and fine is the 
worm he is just capturing. He tugs and twists his head 
about, but it doesn’t come yet — that worm ! It cringes 
and curls as the tension relaxes, momentarily. Spreading 
his feet wide apart, and his tail till white lateral feathers are 
fully in view, the bird settles himself for a final—a vic- 
torious effort. It comes! But the result is not exactly 
what he expected. The worm breaks in two, and Cock 
Robin goes heels over head backward into a flower bed! 
In his excitement and chagrin he swallows the morsel he 
saved, and nervously shakes his rumpled plumage. His 
mate gave a sympathetic little cluck as he lost his balance. 
Will she forgive him for his selfishness when he tells her 
what became of the worm? We do not wait to ascertain. 

We were gone just two hours. We did not walk fast nor 
far. Did we accomplish anything worth while? Did each 
go to her nine o'clock duties with a better head and a better 
heart than ordinary ? 

These are not debatable questions. ‘There is one answer, 
we say, and only one. Try our plan, all you that have 
pored too long over papers and books. ‘Try it, and then 
say out of your own experience whether the answer is yes 
or nd. 


What We Wear 


Feathers 
ALICE E. ALLEN 
The birds are all singing their welcome 
To the dawn of the beautiful day, 
There is never a note in the chorus 
Of a little life given away. 


IX 


But my heart, it is full e’en to breaking, 
And dim is the glory of dawn, 

For I think of the song that is silent, 
And the dear little bird that is gone. 


Oh, the cry of the mate through the twilight, 
Oh, the nest in the branches, wind-tossed, 
Oh, the wail of the desolate orphans, 
Oh, the glad little life that is lost. 

Last month we found how the beautiful wheat-plant with 
delicate golden stalk, makes for us our hats of crisp clean 
straw. We gave a thought too, to the faithful little silk- 
worm toiling away to send us our big bright bows and soft 
bands of silk or satin or velvet. 

But many of our hats are not quite complete with ribbon 
or flower or buckle. There must be a long, clinging feather 
to droop gracefully about the brim; a quill, perhaps, stuck 
jauntily through a knot of ribbon; an airy aigrette, a soft 
wing, or an iridescent breast. And these pretty trifles — 
one and all— have come to us from the wonderful family of 
birds. 

A Feather 

A feather — what a dainty, delicate thing it is, fluttering 
this way and that with each faint breath of air. 

Running along the middle is a tiny stem, which is called 
the shaft of the feather. On either side of this, is the 
colored part. This is the beard or web. 

Sometimes this web is soft and silky — almost as light as 
thistle-down. Sometimes the web is stiff and harsh as in a 
crow feather. Again, it is long and curly as in the beauti- 
ful plumage of the ostrich. 

The part of the feather which fastens it to the stem is 
called the quill. This is shorter than the shaft, thick and 
strong. Hold the feather up to the light. The little quill 
is hollow and half transparent. The end which fastens into 
the skin is blunt or rounded. 

On a rainy spring day, have you never envied a plump 
redbreast? How quickly he dries his wet plumage. He 
gives himself a shake or two, ruffles all his feathers with a 
flirt and a flutter, and peeps down at you saucily, as if he 
said, “ Don’t you wish you had been born a bird?” 

Entangled in his feathers, a bird has a thin plate or layer 
of air. And at the base of his tail he has a tiny oil-gland. 


The oil from this he sendé out over his feathers by means of 
his bill. 
the rain. 


No wonder then he finds it great fun to be out in 
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Kinds of Feathers 


It is said that nearly all kinds of feathers are used by mil- 
liners for trimming hats and bonnets. Best of all, we know 
the beautiful ostrich plume, or ostrich tip. 

Its soft, rich elegance, its fascinating curl and exquisite 
droop, together with its rare coloring, make it the favorite 
among feathers. 

Then there are the green parrots, the gorgeous birds of 
paradise, the dainty humming-birds, and many others, which 
we see daily, perched lightly a-top a bonnet-crown, or peep- 
ing out from beneath the brim. 

And there are breasts of pelicans and gulls and terns 
and grebes; bunches of feathers from this bird, wings from 
that; head and beak from another, and quills from still 
another, until we begin to wonder that there are any birds 
left to sing and build, and flit and flutter in the glorious 
sunshine. 

The Ostrich 

"Way down in South America, there is a happy ostrich 
family living cozily and contentedly on a little farm all its own. 

This little farm covers about two acres. In one corner 
is a tiny hut, where the family can go in wet weather. 

All around the farm is a fence six feet high. And beyond 
the fence lies another farm, and beyond that another and 
another. 

So whenever one of the family looks over the high fence 
he can see his neighbors all about him. Look over the 
fence? Yes, the members of this strange family are able to 
look over a fence six feet high. 

Look at that great ostrich. 
a queer, stupid face a-top. 
and his soft curly feathers. 

His neck is covered with soft down. So is his little 
head, except at the very top, where it is quite bald. Did 
you know that his bright, round eyes can see five or six 
miles? 

He has a short, straight bill which rounds at the end. 

On his legs there are no feathers at all. And such funny 
toes as he has. ‘There are only two of them, and one — the 
inside one — is twice as long as the other and very strong. 
When the ostrich is angry, he kicks out with his big, strong- 
toed foot. 

He has wings, but they are so short that he cannot fly like 
other birds. When he runs he spreads these wings and they 
help him along. 

In spite of his long legs, slim neck, and stupid little head, 
the ostrich is a handsome bird. Just look at his feathers. 
They are all black and glossy except for those on his wings 
and tail, which are white as snow. 

Over there is the Mother Ostrich. 
as he is. 
and white. 

The sheep, you remember, js raised for its soft, fleecy 
wool. And because of his beautiful glossy plumes the ostrich 
is taken from his wild desert home, and watched and cared 
for as is no other bird. 

An Ostrich Egg weighs about two pounds. 
twenty times as large as a good-sized hen’s egg. 

Do you see that long box with a little round hole at this 
end? At the other end isa lamp. Peep through the open- 
ing and you will see between you and the light, the shape 
of a great egg. Can you see the yolk? Is there a dark 
spot init? If so, the egg is a good one. 

The Incubator. All good eggs are put into an incu- 
batcr. This is a box or cabinet made of rows of drawers. 
The drawers are lined with thick, soft felt. On this felt the 
eggs are placed to hatch. 

How warm the drawers are. The temperature is always 
between ninety-nine and one hundred and two degrees. 
This high temperature is kept up by means of hot water in 
a large boiler near by. 

Once in seven or eight days the great eggs must be turned 
over very carefully. Six weeks after they are put into the 
incubator, one fine day there will come a snap and shiver of 
shell, and out into the world will step some big, brown 
baby-ostriches. 

The young Ostrich is a great, awkward baby, looking 


See his long, slim neck, with 
And see his funny long legs, 


She is not so beautiful 
Her feathers are long and silky, but they are gray 


It is nearly 
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Press the part on the inside of basket down smoothly, clip- 
ping a little here and there to make it lie flat. There being 


no paste on the outside of the basket, the part of the strip 
on the outside will not lie flat, but will stand out slightly, 
In adding 


giving an added finish to the top of the basket. 
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For the handle use a strip of strong cardboard twely 
inches long and one-half inch wide. Slip the ends doing 
inside the basket until they reach the bottom, Pasting them 
securely from top to bottom of the cylinders. This method 
of putting on a handle insures strength to the handle. Noy 





May baskets 4 


the handle, follow directions given for basket No. 1, the 
length of handle strip in this case being fourteen inches. 

Basket No. 3 is folded from an eight-inch equilateral tri- 
angle. Fold as follows: lay paper with base of triangle 
parallel with edge of desk. Fold right hand corner over to 
left hand corner. Crease, and open paper. Fold right 
hand corner up to corner at back. Crease and open. Fold 
left hand corner up to corner at the back. Crease and 
open. This gives Fig. k. Keeping the paper always in 
same position, fold right hand corner over to middle of left 
hand edge, the middle being indicated by the crease already 
made. Crease and open. Fold left hand corner to middle 
of right hand edge, then corner at back down to middle of 
front edge. ‘This divides the large triangle into four equal 
equilateral triangles, the central one of which will form the 
bottom of the basket. (Fig. 1.) Two and one-fourth 
inches from each corner of triangle and one-fourth inch in 
from each edge, punch a small hole with a hand punch. 
(Fig. 1.) With blunt edge of scissors or with pencil curl 
the three corners outward, then lift them into position for 
sides of basket and tie edges together with baby ribbon or 
with single zephyr run through the holes punched for this 
purpose. The ribbons or zephyrs by which the basket is 
hung are tied through these same holes. 

Basket No. 4 is the simplest one of the four baskets 
shown and can easily be made by even the youngest child 
in the kindergarten. At the ribbon counter of any dry 
goods store, an accommodating saleswoman will, for the ask- 
ing, save you the heavy pasteboard cylinders upon which the 
ribbon is rolled. The one shown in the illustration is two 
and one-half-inches high and two inches in diameter across 
the ends. Cut out the pasteboard from one end, leaving it 
a hollow cup-shape. Cut two strips of tissue paper of any 
desired color twenty inches long and one inch wide. Fold 
these through the middle, throughout their entire length and 
crease. Leave folded. Slipping a long hat-pin or a knit- 
ting needle under this crease, make of each long strip a 
double frill by crowding the paper along upon the pin and 
pinching in place the fullness thus made so it will hold its 
frill form after the hat-pin is withdrawn. Remember the 
hat-pin must not go “rough the paper, but the frill is made 
over the pin or knitting needle. Paste one of these double 
frills around the top of the cylinder, putting the paste 
around the outside edge of the cylinder itself and not upon 
the tissue paper frill, and being careful to keep the fullness 
distributed equally along the entire distance, 





paste your second tissue paper frill upon the handle, putting 
the paste along the middle of the handle strip and pressing 
the frill in place. 

This style of basket may be varied in a number of ways, 
Another frill may be placed around the bottom to correspond 
to the one around the top of the basket. The frill may be 
left off the handle if desired, or just one frill a little wider 
than the one here described, may encircle the cylinder 
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Diagrams of baskets. 


Basket 1, first row. 


Basket 2, second row. Basket 3, third row. 


about the middle. Any of the ways suggested result in 
attractive and simple little baskets. If one prefers, the little 
Charlotte russe cups may be substituted for the ribbon rol&. 
These inexpensive little cups are sold at any large bakery. 
Again, if children are adepts im cardboard modeling, let 
them make their own cylinders and add the decorations as 
as described above. 


(For clearness and condensation in direction, this paper is a model. 
The writer deserves great credit for her careful use of words and for 
using only those which were necessary.—THE EpITor, ) 
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Practical Questions and Their 
Analysis 


ANNA B. BADLAM, New Dorchester, Mass. 


Board Work 


Problem 1.— It is 12 minutes past one o’clock by my 
watch which is minutes slow; what is the correct 
time? 

Nore.—The blank is to be filled, successively, with the following 
figures — 5+ 3+ 9» 7s II, 2, 8, 4, 10, 6, I12—§in order to secure as varied 
practice as possible upon this particular “type”’ of questions. 

Method.—Insert, for example, the figure 5 in the blank. 
Call upon some child to read the question aloud ; when the 
analysis has been given, erase the figure 5 and insert the 
figure 3 in the blank. Continue the work until all the figures 
have been used in succession, and the analysis has been 
given, in each case, for the solution of the problem. 

Forms for Analysis. (Use the form best suited to the 
class. ) 

1 The time, 12 minutes past one, is 5' minutes too s/ow. 
The correct time must be 5 minutes more than 12 minutes, 
or 17 minutes. Answer.—The correct time is 17 minutes 
past one o’clock. 

NotE.—The pasteboard clock face, designed for use in teaching chil- 
dren to tell time, will be found useful in proving the accuracy of the 
several answers, and in helping the slower children to comprehend the 
terms of the problems. 

2 Itis 12 minutes past one by the watch; if that time 
is 5 minutes slow, the correct time must be 12 minutes 
plus 5 minutes, Or 17 minutes. Answer: The correct time 
is 17 minutes past one. 





Written Expression for Board Work 


) eee ee 

+ 12 min. + 12 min. + 12 min. 

17 min. ooo Wl. ... min. 
Method.—As each question is explained, orally, fill out the 
written forms in succession. (These statements are quite 
important, since they lay the foundation for the more 
difficult work of expressing the terms of any problem, which 

must be solved through written forms. 


Board Work 


Problem 2.—It is 15 minutes past one by the street clock, 
which is minutes fast ; what is the correct time? 

N. B. See note and method under problem 1. 

Forms of Analysis. (Use the form best suited to the 
class. ) 

1 If the time 15 minutes past one is 5 minutes fast, 
the correct time must be 5 minutes /ss than 15 minutes, or 
10 minutes. Amswer: The correct time is 10 minutes past 
one. 

2 If 15 minutes past one is 5 minutes fast, then 15 
minutes ss 5 must be the correct time. Answer: The 
correct time is 10 minutes past one. 





Written Expression for Board Work, Problem No. 2 


N. B. See method and note under “ written expression,” problem 1- 





15 min. 15 min. 15 min. 
— 5 — 65 — sec etc. 
10 min. .-.min. +». min. 


Board Work 


Problem 3. There are 4 gills in a pint of sweet oil: how 
many gills in pints? 

N. B. See note and method under problem 1. 

Forms for Analysis. (Use the form best suited to the 
class.) 

1 Four gills make a pint; in 5 pints there will be 20 
gills, because five 4’s are 20. Answer: There will be 20 gills 
in 5 pints. 

2 If there are 4 gills in 1 pint, in 5 pints there will be five 
4’s or 20 gills. Answer: There will be 20 gills in 5 pints. 

3. If there are 4 gills in r pint, in 5 pints there will be 
4 times 5 gills, or 20 gills, Answer: There will be 20 gills 
in 5 pints, 
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Written Expression for Board Work, Problem No. 3 


N.B. See method under “ written expression ” for problem 1. 


4 gills 4 gills 4 gills 
xs. mM ice sen. Oe 
20 gills +» gills ... gills 

Board Work 


Pioblem 4.—Four gills make 1 pint; how many /int 
bottles can be filled from gills of milk ? 

NotTe.—Fill the blank, in succession, with any of the following mul- 
tiples—8, 16, 12, 20, 28, 24, 36, 32, 48, 44, 40. 

N. B. See problem 1 for method. 





Forms for Analysis. 
class.) 

1 It takes 4 gills to make 1 pint; 8 gills will make 2 
pints, because there are two 4’s in 8. Answer: 2 pint 
bottles can be filled from 8 gills of milk. 

2 If 4 gills make 1 pint, 8 gills will fill as many pint 
bottles as there are 4’s in 8. ‘There are two 4’s in 8. 
Answer: 8 gills will fill 2 pint bottles. 

3 If 4 gills make a pint, as many fin? bottles can be 
filled from 8 gills of milk as the number of “mes we can 
measure 4 in 8. We can measure 4 in 8 twice. 
Answer: 2 pint bottles can be filled from eight gills of 
milk. 


(Use any form best suited to the 


Written Expression for Board Work, Problem 4. 
N. B. See method under “ written expression” for problem 1. 


2 pints ..+ pints 


4 gills) 16 gills 
Board Work 


Problem 5.—A man had 24 trees to plant in 
how many /rees could he plant in each row? 

Note.—Fill the blank, in succession, with any of the following fig- 
ures—3, 8, 2, 12, 6, 4 (divisors or factors). 

Forms for Analysis. (Use either form best suited to the 
class. ) 

1 If he planted his 24 trees in 3 equal rows, he must 
have divided them into 3 equal groups. There are 3 groups 
of 8in 24. Answer: He placed 8 trees in each row. 

2 If he planted his 24 trees in 3 equal rows, he must 
have divided them into 3 equal parts or thirds. One third of 
24 trees is 8 trees. Answer: He planted 8 trees in each 
row. 


... pints 





4 gills)8 gills 4 gills) 12 gills, ete. 





rows, 


Written Expression for Board Work, Problem 5. 
N. Bb. See method under “ written expression” for problem 1. 
8 trees ... trees ... trees 
+) 24 trees 


1) 24 trees 
Board Work 


Problem 6.—When lead pencils cost 
how many /enci/s can be bought for 24 cents? 

Notre.—Use any of the following figures—6, 8, 4, 3, 2, 12—to fill 
the blank. 

Forms for Analysts. 
class. ) 

1 If one pencil costs 6 cents, I can buy as many pencils 
as there are 6’s in 24. There are four 6’s in 24. Answer: 
I can buy 4 pencils at 6 cents each for 24 cents. 

2 If I pay 6 cents for one pencil, I can buy as many 
pencils for 24 cents as the number of #mes I can measure 
6 cents in 24 cents. I can measure them 4 times. Answer: 
I can buy 4 pencils at 6 cents each for 24 cents. 


NorEe.—Such problems are valuable in teaching children the relation 
of guantity to the price paid. The greater the price the less the 
quantity, and vice versa. 


1) 24 trees, etc. 





cents each, 


(Use the form best suited to the 


Written Expression for Board Work, Problem 6. 
N. B. See method under “ written expression” for problem 1. 


4 pencils ... pencils ... pencils, ete. 


6 cts.) 24 cts. 8 cts.) 24 cts. 4 cts.)24 cts. 

Nore.—When the class can comprehend the solution of any problem 
similar to these under 1, 2, 3, 4, § or 6, write the problem to be solved, 
and under it the figures to fill the blank, successively. If the class has 
been trained to express the written form for the terms of the question an 
excellent “ busy work” lesson can be secured under any one of the fun- 
damental principles of arithmetic. 
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May 


The very word makes the heart leap. 
soms, Beauty ! 
stance or low spirits and go out into the sunshine. 
back the bird-note in your heart, kiss your finger tips to 


Birds, Buds, Blos- 
Break away from every bondage of circum- 
Answer 


every new blossom and be a part of the spring. It is the 
first spring with your little children and it may be your last, 
if you are in a graded school. Make ita happy one. You 
are making memories for those children that will return to 
them again and again long after you have had your last day 
in school. You can give the color and fragrance of this 
spring to a bit of their lives that may not have much of 
either in the unknown future. You are tired with the hard 
winter, perhaps a winter of discontent, and do not feel in 
any mood to enter into the spring rejoicing, but trying to 
forget yourself for the sake of the joy that spring brings to 
the children will be the very best rest and tonic you can 
have. Hidden away under your teacher dignity is a longing 
for the power to enjoy the little things again as in childhood 
days. Let your children see it. You smell the lilac and 
there comes flooding back the memories of the days when 
you first knew lilacs and carried them about as if they were 
the queen-flower of the world. You breathe in the glory of 
the new apple blossom and the girl heart rises up through 
all the world-mold that the years have gathered, and the 
lost thrill is back again. Don’t fight these restoring influ- 
ences of the spring resurrection. Yield to them and your 
children will warm toward you and never know why. 

The memory of a school incident in a sunny afternoon a 
long time ago is very fresh to-day. My teacher with the 
lovely voice and the gentle ways came and sat beside me in 
the old country school, and talked of the sprig of “ check- 
erberry”’ in her hand ; — talked not fo me but with me, in 
a companionable way — the grown woman to the little girl, 
who held her breath to listen. As she moved away 
I lifted a bit of the fold of her soft wool dress to touch 
something that was hers. When they told me, years after, 
that she was dead, the voice, gesture, and closeness in that 
little talk on the heavenly summer day rose up in tender 
memory and, I believe, will brighten anew when I meet her 
again after school is over. What to me in these days 
of womanhood when values find a truer estimate are the les- 
sons she taught us or the book lore she brought us? Only 
the loving memory lingers of the gentle lady who had it 
in her heart to enjoy a sprig of scarlet-berry wintergreen 
with the little ignorant girl in the corner seat. Every day 
children are adding some picture of school and teacher to 
the memory halls where they will stay forever. The most 
precious of these will be of some day, some hour, when the 
teacher showed her heart and found theirs in return. 


Waiting for Addresses 
Several contributions are waiting for the writers to send 
full, plainly written addresses. The town or city alone is 
not a sufficient address. Write all proper names as 


plainly as A BC. If they are difficult or peculiar print 
them. 


Blackboard Drawings 


Write to Mr. Kenyon (“The How and Why with the 
Crayon”) and tell him of your success in carrying out his 
instructions, and which of the drawings you find most helpful. 
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Editor’s Address 
(For remainder of school year.) 


Mansion House, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Memorial Day 


With all due reverence for the true old soldier, and] 
salute him in my heart as I write, use your influence ang 
emphatic protest that he shall not talk to your little ones op 
the annual memorial occasion. He sees Memorial Day 
from the war point of view. It is not for little children to 
listen to reminiscent stories of the horrors or the glories of 
war. The most patriotic war veteran that lives cannot talk 
to these fresh, young souls in the right way. They live ip 
different worlds. Teach the children to respect and honor 
these brave men, living or dead, but it is not necessary, not 
wise, that they should listen to ill-timed and ill-adapted 
speeches to show to them the respect that is their due. 


Help in D-awing 

It is good news for teachers that a series of three new 
books on drawing, by Prof. Augsburg, are to be issued by 
Educational Publishing Co., Boston. One has already 
appeared, fresh and full of helpfulness. No matter what 
system of drawing a teacher may be using, not many 
men or women can take the miscellaneous, unambitious, inar- 
tistic boys and girls that fill our schools and get them to 
drawing and “king to draw, as quickly and effectually as 
Mr. Augsburg. Book One is the Teacher’s Hand Book and 
talks directly to her. He anticipates and grapples with her 
difficulties and makes her believe she can do what he does. 
There is no resisting the spirit of the book. The most des- 
perate case of “can’t draw” must be cured by it. Try it, 
for your blackboard and to build up your self-confidence, 


Vaughan Teachers’ R :st 


A printed circular of information concerning this “ Rest” 
can be had by addressing Mrs. Edwin Wilson, Vaughan 
Teachers’ Rest, Tomkins’ Cove, Rockland Co., N. Y., after 
May first. Prices most reasonable. Location, thirty-six 
miles from New York City, ten miles below West Point on 
Hudson River. 


Bird Day 


Our pages this month contain unusual helps for the 
observation of Bird Day. There is a wealth of material in 
the chapter, “ What We Wear.”’ 

Be consistent, teachers, when you order spring and sum- 
mer millinery. Let us train the eye to find beauty and 
“ style ” in other ornament than bird plumage. 


Not Appreciated 


“To the Editor of Primary Epucation. Dear SIR” 





Wrapping Parcels 


Greater care must be used in sending drawings or hand 
work to Primary Epucation. The mail literally chews up 
the thin paper wrappers and only the rags reach me. Heavy 
wrapping paper, coarse twine and thick pasteboards for pro- 
tection are necessary to ensure the safety of delicate material 
sent through the mails. Have the parcels weighed and use 
sufficient stamps. 

Read ‘ The 
Magazine. 


Joy of Gardens” in March Harper's 


The editor of Primary EpvucaTion will make a limited number of 
engagements for single addresses at educational gatherings, and at 
women’s clubs, upon educational topics. 
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Art Reader=Number One 


BY 


JULIA M. DEWEY and MARY R. CADY 


A book of Supplementary Readings for pupils of the 
first or second year in school. 


THE ART READER is the most beautiful school 
pook ever issued, superbly printed and handsomely 
pound. It contains over fifty reproductions in black 
and white of the masterpieces of 


ROSA BONHEUR, ANTONY VAN DYCK, 
EDWIN LANDSEER, MURILLO 


and a charming text adapted to the grade of pupils for 
which the book is designed. 


Cloth. 128 Pages. Price, 35 cents 


a*s Sample copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


Richardson, Smith & Company 


135 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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See that Your Ticket to 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
UTAH, 


or points west of 
Denver. reads over the 


Colorado 
Midland 
Railway 


You get the Best of the 


SCENERY IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 


by this Route, passing through 


MANITOU, LEADVILLE, GLENWOOD 
SPRINGS, 
OVER HAGERMAN PASS 


Write to General Passenger Agent, Denver, Colo., 
for descriptive matter 
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Colorado Chautauqua 
at Boulder 


is to the west what the New York Chautauqua 
is to the east. In addition, the Western institu- 
tion has the advantage to offer of the marvelous 
climate and scenery of the Rocky Mountains. 
The Chautauqua Journal for May, June and 
July will be mailed free on request, mentioning 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, addressed to 
T. E. FISHER, 
G. P. A., C. & S. Ry. 
Denver, Colorado, 


Literature containing beautiful engravings of mountain scenery 
sent on receipt of 4c. postage. 
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Around the Year with the Little 
Bennetts IX. 


DoroTHY HOWE 
(To be used with diagram of seat work on supplementary sheet. ) 


In May 


Wee pinkie-winkies high up on the tree, 
Tucked in green cradles as snug as can be, 
Swing away, swing away all the warm day, 
Dear little buds made of sunshine and May. 
Wee pinkie-winkies upon the tree-top, 

When the sind blows, your petals will drop, 
Drift away, drift away, all the bright day, 
Dear little blooms made of sunshine and May. 


It all began when Baby fell down the front steps. On the 
piazza stood Betty’s box of paper-dolls, together with her 
box of dishes, both on their way to a May party down in the 
orchard. 

*Twas the box which held the precious teaset which Baby 
upset. And away went all the pretty pink and white pieces, 
slipping, and sliding, and rattling, and falling — down — 
down — down — and landing with a crash on the stones. 

Poor Betty! After Baby, himself, had been picked up, 
kissed, and put to rights, she gathered up the remains of the 
dainty teaset. 

There was a forlorn teapot with a cracked spout, a sugar 
bowl without a cover, a creamer with no handle, and half a 
dozen tiny cups. Nearly all the pretty saucers and plates 
were broken to bits. 

‘‘Never you mind, Betty,” said Helen, with a little soft 
pat of comfort; “we'll make some beautiful paper plates 
and saucers, too. And the dolls shall have their party just 
the same.” 

Betty blinked very fast to keep back the tears. 

“ Could we have some really truly ice-cream plates, like 
Mamma’s,” she asked, slowly. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Helen, gayly, “ and a platter, maybe, 
and a cake-plate. Now you just scamper down to the 
orchard and I’ll be there by the time the table is set.” 

Once in the orchard there was so much to see and to 
hear. Up in the blossoms two saucy robins were building a 
cozy summer cottage. Over in a tall pear tree some gay 
bluebirds were giving a morning concert. The air was pink 
and white with falling blooms, and sweet with the hum of bees. 

They buzzed inquiringly about Jack’s head, as he put up a 
swing for Betty’s doll. ‘ Must be no end of fun to be just a 
bee and drink honey out of a flower-cup all day long. 
That’s what / think,” he said, as he scrambled down. 

Betty brought out her dolls and put them all on the grass, 
while Jill set the table. Bob and Baby pelted each other 
with rosy blossoms. ‘Then Helen came — and the Box. 

First, they all set to work to cut out circles. Jack’s were 
big enough for Betty’s tea-plates. Bob’s were much smaller, 
and were put by themselves for saucers. Jill cut some tiny 
sauce-dishes, and Betty, herself, cut six ice-cream dishes. 

Helen made a large oval piece for a platter. ‘Then she 
cut two squares with prettily rounded corners. ‘“ For cake 
and biscuits,” Betty said at once. 

When the circles were all carefully cut, Helen took out 
from the box some dainty patterns. (See Supplement, 
** Apple Blossoms.’’) 

“Oh, oh!” screamed Betty, “ they’re just like the others, 
Helen. ‘The other plates had apple blossoms on them — 
they did, really.” 

“‘ Aren’t they pretty?” said Jill, comparing the pattern 
with the real blossoms. ‘“ And we can color them from the 
flowers themselves, can’t we, Helen?” 

“There’s an apple leaf, too,” said Bob. 
for?” 

‘You'll see,” said Helen, briskly. ‘‘ Now let’s begin. 
Cut out the flower and the leaf, and trace all around them 
on these large sheets of paper. Over and over until you are 
quite sure of the shape. That’s a nice one, Betty. Yes, 
Jill, draw some without tracing, if you can. That’s good.” 

When the papers were well covered with blossoms and 
leaves, Helen took up the tea-plates. 


‘“‘What’s that 
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“‘ Take these,” she said, “and all around the edges draw 
carefully, first a blossom, then a leaf, then auother blossom 
—so,” and she sketched with her busy pencil a dai 
design of flowers and leaves all around the edge of one 
the plates. 

“Oh, how pretty, Helen,” said Jill, beginning at once, 

Indeed they were pretty. When the six plates were done 
the little Bennetts decorated saucers and sauce-dishes, 

For these the leaf was too large, so they put a simple 
wreath of blossoms around e ch. Then came the ice-cream 
plates — ‘‘ Almost as pretty as mamma’s,” Betty thought. 

When the dainty flower designs had been put on all the 
paper dishes, Helen took out some tiny squares of paint— 
pale pink and green. 

Such a blooming of pink blossoms among green leaves! 
Even Baby could color flowers. Who could help it, with the 
lovely pink and white things flitting and fluttering all about 
one? 

When he had painted several bright biossoms on his sheet 
of paper, Helen helped him to cut them out. 

“Oh, Helen!” screamed Betty, when she saw them, 
“they’re just right for teenty-tonty butter-plates, aren’t 
they?” 

So, when the dolls sat down to their belated dinner, they 
had plates of all sizes, even to butter-plates ; and all of the 
daintiest apple-blossom design. 

While Jill and Betty were serving them to make-believe 
ice-cream, Jack’s bright eyes caught sight of a red-winged 
blackbird flashing in and out among the leaves. 

‘“‘T say, Helen,” he whispered, excitedly, “ if there’s more 
paper and paint in that box I’m most sure I could get that 
fellow’s picture.” 

There was plenty of paper. And better still, to help the 
young artist, out from that wonderful box came some beauti- 
ful bird patterns. (See Supplement, “ Bird.’’) 

Of course, all the five little Bennetts crowded round to 
hear and see. And of course everyone wanted to make a 
bird, too. 

“Let’s all cut out the patterns first,’ said Helen. “ Care- 
ful, Bob, cut the branch, too. Now,’ she went on, with a 
flourish of her scissors, ‘‘ we’ll lay the patterns on these large 
sheets of paper, and trace carefully all around them.” 

Of course all this took some time. Then five breathless 
little Bennetts colored the birds. Jill and Betty made blue- 
birds; Bob and Baby—with Helen’s help — made two 
beautiful birds; and Jack showed proudly his red-winged 
blackbird. 

When they were all cut out, Helen said : 

“We must choose the very best one to mount on this 
sheet of pretty cardboard and take home to mamma. 
Which shall it be?” 

It didn’t take long to decide. Betty’s bluebird was so 
lifelike, he looked as if he was just pouring his little heart 
heart out in song. 

Then Bob and Betty went to work again to trace and 
color other birds, and Jack and Jill cut some robins, freehand. 

“Good !”’ cried Helen, when Jack held up his. ‘“ He’sa 
fine, plump robin. We'll mount him, too, and hang him up 
with Betty’s bluebird.” 

“Some day let’s make some apple blossom paper for the 
pink room in Betty’s doll-house.”’ 

“ And paper the ceiling, too,” said Jack. 

‘And have a border all of leaves and blossoms,” cried 
Betty. ‘ Oh, won’t it be fun —” 

And just then Mamma Bennett was heard calling, and 
away they all went, pell-mell, dolls, and dishes, and the five 
busy B’s, and Helen. 

And up in the apple blossoms the biggest of all the big 
bees buzzed away to himself : 

‘Must be no end of fun to be just a boy or a girl and 
play in the sunshine all day long. That’s what / think.” 


nty 
of 


Nore.—The bird chosen for supplement design is one as nearly typical 
as possible, so that it may be colored to represent either a robin, bluebird, 
scarlet tanager, or red-winged blackbird. 

These four birds are specially adapted to this work, because their color- 
ing occurs in masses, and so is easier for children to reproduce. 

The best birds should be prettily mounted to form a decorative panel 
or border 
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Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





_The schools of Storbech, Austria, have 
adopted a rather singular fad —that of teach- 
ing every pupil to play chess. 


—Telephones will soon be placed in all 
Philadelphia public schools. President Ed- 
munds, of the board of education, has signed 
contracts for their introduction. The tele- 
phones will be pay slot machines for the 
exclusive use of teachers and pupils. They 
will undoubtedly prove a great convenience. 


_An organization known as the General 
Education Board has just been completed, 
with headquarters in New York, the object of 
which is to assist in promoting education in 
the South. A number of well-known educa- 
tors and philanthropists are identified with it, 
and over $1,000,000 has already been subscribed 
to begin the work. 


—The school supply house of Peckham, 
Little & Co., New York, have placed upon the 
market the Rapid Blackboard Line, a device 
very valuable to teachers of penmanship and 
music, as it enables them to draw the five 
parallel lines at one stroke and without the 
use of a rule. The charge for the “ Lines” is 
low. The firm will be glad to send circulars 
illustrating and describing the article. 


—The amalgamation of Chicago university 
and Armour Institute is now assured. Before 
the close of the first year of co-operation it is 
expected that Armour institute will be worth 
$5,000,000. The present plan involves removal 
of the institute to the university campus. The 
Armour interests will give $1,500,000 in endow- 
ments and the university will furnish build- 
ings and equipment valued at another $1,000,- 
000. Other gifts from the Armours and from 
John D. Rockefeller are expected. 


—Prof. Hartvig Nissen, author of the “A 
BC of Swedish Gymnastics” announces a 
Summer School to be held at Anawan Hall, 
Roslindale, Boston, July 7 to August 2. 

The school gymnastics are based on the 
principles of Swedish Gymnastics, but with 
the moderations and additions which Mr. 
Nissen’s long experience in this country has 
proved to him the best, and which now are 
followed in all the schools of Boston and 
Brookline. This course will occupy two hours 
daily, theory and practice, and all are ex- 
pected to take active part in the free exercises 
(without apparatus), in the apparatus work, 
which is graded to suit children of different 
ages, and in games. A teacher who has passed 
this course should be able -to successfully 
teach her scholars and lead them on in physi- 
cal training. 





A GREAT SUMMER NORMAL 
Will be Held at Knoxville, Tenn. 


The greatest summer school ever attempted 
in the South will be held in Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, for six weeks, beginning June 19. The 
courses of study will include every branch of 
study in the primary, secondary and high 
schools and colleges. Special work in peda- 
gogy, kindergarten, primary grades, school 
gardening, manual training, out-door geog- 
raphy work, etc., will be given by such leaders 
as Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. E. A. Aldeman, Dr. 
Chas. D. McIver, Dr. Emerson E. White, Dr. 
Arnold Tompkins, Professor Hammel, Miss 
Burton, Miss Haliburton, Miss Parrish, Pro- 
fessor Soule, Professor Keffer, and over thirty 
others. 

Only five dollars will be charged for the en- 
tire course, and the railroads will give one 
tare for the round trip. The school wili be 
held under the auspices of the Southern Edu- 





SO Bromfield Street, Boston, 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Nine YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 


FISHER re ee 
TEACHERS’ : 





120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON MASS. AG E N CY 








Wanted — Teachers for Public 
and Private Schools, all kinds of 
positions. Excellent salaries. 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BOSTON, MASS.. 101 Tremont Street. Y. M. C. A. Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


Our sixth year finds us in NEW, WELL LOCATED offices, needing many more trained 
Write for Terms. Absolutely Fair. 





or successful teachers for fall work. 








THE CLARK B. FF. CLARK, Manager, 378-388 Wabash Av. 
. Teachers who are not receiving a ‘‘ fair market value”’ CHICAGO. 
TEACHERS for their services should correspond with us with a view Send for 
AGENCY to bettering their positions. Established thirteen years. | ‘OUR PLATFORM.” 




















THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE BRIDGE, TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. C. A. Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FisK THACHERS? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Blud., Chicago. 
414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
Hyde Block, Spokane. 








4 Ashburton Pil., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


80 Third St. Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld'’g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





Recommends college and normal 


| Pratt Teachers’ A enc graduates, specialists, and other 

f 7 teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 

Advises parents about schools. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
SCHERMERHORN 3 East 14th. St, New York "hae 5 ha 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 


1543 Glenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 


HAZARD Teachers’ Agency for Northwestern Positions. 
Established 1892. 732 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PACIFIC TEHEACHERS’? AGENCY 


Places teachers in all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana, Rapid growth 
of Pacific Northwest makes a demand for hundreds of Eastern teachers each year. For 1902 manual 
and registration blank, address 


B. W. BRINTNALL, [lanager, 523 N. Y. Block, Seattle, Washington. 
Ee MOWVTATLT:! 


THE TE ACHERS’ EXCHANG OF BOSTON will be located, after 


May first, in convenient and attrac. 
tive rooms in tne new WALKER BUILDING, 120 BOYLSTON STREET. Old and new friends 
are invited tocall. New manual, of interest to earnest, ambitious teachers, sent free on application. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REGISTER ¥:,\ tish-2:3% teachers’ agency, now in 


C. PARK PRESSEY, Manager. 
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Bird Day Entertainment 


ALICE E. ALLEN. 


(All rights reserved) 


In the Sunny Orchard 
A Bird Play for the Babies 
Building Nests 


ET the children carry real nests, if available. If not, 

i pretty nests may be made of the straw, so much in 

use for weaving in schools. If no nests are obtain- 

able, the children may hold their hands prettily 

curved in form of a nest, while they and whole school recite 
or sing to music of old tune. 


(A1ir—*‘ This is the Way the Rain Comes Down”) 
Busy birds a-building nests, 
Building nests, building nests, 


Busy birds in scarlet vests— 
In the sunny orchard. 


Grass and straw and bits of wool— 
Bits of wool, bits of wool— 

Now a twist and now a pull— 
In the sunny orchard. 


Breakfast Time 


Choose the mother bird, and let her select several chil- 
dren for the baby birds. They come close together in a 
ring representing nest. The mother “ flies” into the room, 
and “feeds” the babies, dropping imaginary worms into 
their bills. They should stretch up their bills, squirm and 
chirp as much like real birds as possible. Whole school 
recites or sings. 


Mother bird a-bringing worms, 
Bringing worms, bringing worms, 
How each birdie chirps and squirms— 

In the sunny orchard. 


Stretches up his hungry bill, 
Hungry bill, hungry bill, 
Till, at last, each gets his fill— 

In the sunny orchard. 


Learning to Fly 


Some of the children stand on a low bench, as little birds, 
while a taller one, near by, is the mother and shows them 
how to use their wings, fly, etc. Little birds flutter their 
“wings” slowly and timidly, then, one after another, lift 
them high, jump lightly from bench, and fly from room, 
with pretty fluttering motions. Whole school recites or 
sings (all sing last two lines) . 


Little birds a-trying wings, 
Trying wings, trying wings, 
Oh, such funny, fluffy things— 

In the sunny orchard. 


Flit—flit—flutter—up away, 
Up, away—up, away ! 
_Oh, to be a bird in May 
In the sunny orchard ! 


Hide and Go Seek 


A Flower Game for the Little Ones 


Choose a number of children for Sunbeams, others are the 
Blossoms. While a selected child—or all the children in 
concert—recite the first and second stanzas, the Sunbeams 
“blind ” by covering their eyes, and the Blossoms hide in 
convenient places. Each Blossom may show by position 
the particular flower he represents. Or, better still, each 
may hold real flower, which, when he is found, he gives to 
Sunbeam. 

During remaining stanzas, Sunbeams search for and find 
Blossoms. When they are found they may march, two and 
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two, to front of room, holding flowers high. Repeat 
game, if desired, so that Sunbeams may have a chance tg 
become Blossoms. 

The game may be prettily closed with the song, “ March 


of the Blossoms,” all children marching about room, flowers 
held high. 


Through forest and garden, by meadow and creek, 
The sunbeams and blossoms play ‘‘ Hide and go seek.” 


The buds and the blossoms—the shy little elves— 
In green leaves and grasses have hidden themselves, 


The sunbeams peep out from the pinky-white clouds, 
And run down to find them in gay little crowds. 


The rosiest one in the morning’s first hour, 
Creeps under thick leaves, and cries, “ I spy Mayflower,” 


Then down in the heart of a shady green glen 
He finds a half-dozen wee Ladies and Men. 


One bright little sunbeam runs down in the wet, 
And calls to the others, “I spy Violet.” 


One frolics the length of a strawberry vine, 
And meets at the end, a big, bright Dandelion. 


Then out in the garden, in neat cap and frill, . 
A-bobbing and bowing, he finds Daffodil. 


Far out in the swamp, some yellow beams trip, 
And shout all together, “ I spy Miss Cowslip.” 


A glad little sunbeam the hillside climbs up, 
And laughs when he finds there one bright Buttercup. 


So, over and over, by river and creek, 
The sunbeams and blossoms play “Hide-and-go-seek ’ 


March of the Blossoms 


(Zo de sung by little children, marching and carrying real 
flowers.) 
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Crocus-bells were softly ringing, 
Cowslips led in twos and threes, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





_« Bird-Lore” (The Macmillan Company) for 
April is devoted largely to a fully illustrated 
article by William Brewster on ‘‘ The Voices 
of a New England Marsh,” in which the notes 
of many little-known, marsh-inhabiting birds 
are clearly described. The editor, Frank M. 
Chapman, deals with “The Cat Question” 
apropos of the proposed Massachusetts law to 
license cats and to destroy all non-licensed 
cats. After estimating the cat population of 
the United States to be not less than twenty- 
five million, he asserts that a single house cat 
nas been known to kill fifty birds in a season, 
and concludes that the cat “is the most 
destructive enemy of our birds.” 


_—McClure, Phillips & Co. announce the fifth 
and sixth volumes in the Temple Moliére, ‘* Le 
Misanthrope” and “Les Fourberies de 
scapin,” concluding the series. They are in 
French from the text of Despois and Mesnard. 


—Doubleday, Page & Co. announce “The 
Coast of Freedom,” by Adele Marie Shaw, a 
story by a new author, giving an excellent 
picture of Cotton Mather and the witchcraft 
craze. The tale is one of stern Puritans and 
puoyant youth in Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
and centres about William Phips, the “self. 
made American,” who rose from the lowly 
station of sheep boy on the Vermont hills to 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


—D. Appleton & Co. will publish this month 
the first volume in their Popular Biographical 
Series—‘‘Father Marquette,” by Ruben G. 
Thwaites, the editor of “The Jesuit Rela- 
tions,” who pictures the striking conditions 
under which Marquette entered Canada and 
began the foundations of missions, and gives 
an account of astory of the explorations by 
Marquette and Joliet in 1673, and the mission 
ary’s subsequent adventures. This isa timel) 
book in view of the coming celebration of the 
Louisiana Purchase. 





LAKE HOPATCONG. 


Inthe highlands of New Jersey, one thousand 
feet above sea level; eighty minutes from New 
York; reached by fast express trains over the 
Lackawanna Railroad. A good place to re- 
member for a summer vacation; splendid sites 
for camping; excellent hotels and boarding 
houses. Send for “* Mountain and Lake Re- 
sorts,” a beautifully illustrated book of infor- 
mation about Lackawanna Railroad resorts’ 
This book contains a full list of hotels and 
boarding houses, together with a series of 
vacation stories entitled “‘ Experiences of Pa.” 
Write to-day to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City, 
enclosing five cents in stamps. 


SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES, 


Why the Contrast Between Them in 
the South? 


A lesson siould be learned from the preach- 
ers. In all the Southern states the church 
property is from five to ten times more valu 
able than the public school property. In 
many towns with four or five comfortable 
church houses built of brick or stone, or 
neatly painted if built of wood, with stained- 
glass windows, and furnished with comfort- 
able pews, the one public school is an 
unsightly old building—frequently a discarded 
church house—un painted, unplastered, roof out 
of repair, window-panes broken, seated with 
hard benches without backs, heated by a box 
stove in the middle of the room. In the coun- 
try one frequently sees a neat, comfortable 
church built at an expense of $1000 or more, 
and, standing by it, a delapidated old school 
house not worth $100. The good churches are 
all right; the school houses should be in keep- 
ing with them. The preachers are largely 
Tesponsible for the keeping of the church 
houses; the teachers for the care of the school 
hoyses.— Atlantic Kducational Journal. 





‘THE FUNK & WACNALLS 


a 
The Greatest Dictionary | 
Family in the World 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


With 80,000 More Words than any Other Dictionary 
The Work of 247 of the World’s Greatest Scholars 


Thousands of New Words 
Many Exclusive Features 


ever made. 


A. G, Wilkinson, Ph.D., U. S. Patent Office. 


125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms 
21 Superb Colored Plates 


“The most perfect dictionary | 


Appendix of 500,000 Pacts 
Cost Over $1,000,000 


**Gertain to supersede all other 
dictionaries.”’ 
—A.H. Sayce, LL.D., Oxford University. 


Handsome Prospectus sent free if you mention this advertisement 





The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wag- 
nalis Standard Dictionary. 


Designed to fully meet the most 
exacting requirements of the mod- 
ern dictionary. 62,284 terms, be- 
sides 1,224 illustrations, 2,000 an- 
tonyms, full etymologies, use of 
prepositions indicated, etc. With 
complete index. 


Richard M. Jones, LL.D., Head 
Master Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia: ‘“‘ There is no aca- 
demic dictionary in this country 
that approaches it.” 


Large 8vo, 915 pp., cloth. 
leather back. #2 50 y 
Bound in Full Leather, #4 

Patent Thumb index, 
50 cents extra. 











~ The Standard 
Intermediate-School 
Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wag 
nails Standard Dictionary. 


This is the latest and most perfect 
school dictionary in the English 
language. It gives the orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation, meaning, and 
etymology of 38,000 
phrases. There are 800 illustra- 
tions. 


Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
President of the American Authors’ 
Guild: ‘‘ I deem it superior to any 
similar volume that has yet come 
under my notice.” 


8vo, Cloth. Cover Design. 
Price, $1.00. 


words and | 





~ The Standard 
Primary-School 
Dictionary 


| Abridged from the Funk & Wag- 


nalls’ Standard Dictionary. 


This is the latest addition to the 
famous Standard Dictionary Series. 
It contains the oothegeahh » Ppro- 
nunciation, and meaning a about 
28,000 words. There are 500 illus- 
trations. The design has been to 
adequately meet the most recent de- 


| mands for an up-to-date, convenient, 
j} and highly instructive dictionary 


for the use of younger students in 
public and private schools. The 
appendix contains many features of 
importance and value to the young 
scholar. 


16mo Cloth Price, 60 cents. 





\ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK } 











Some of the Latest and Best Books for Teachers. 





The best way is to study carefully the questions 
and answers used in previous examinations. 
For 35 cents we send you, prepaid, a book contain- 
ing the questions and answers of the Teachers’ 


How to Pass 
An Examination. 


Uniform Examinationsin New York State for the 
t two years, from August '98 to August '99, and 
tom Aug. '99 to Aug. 1900, practically two books 
for the price ofone. The answers and construc- 
tions in Drawing are also given. 


A New Book. 
1900--1901 


S=3-We also send with the book a supplement 
containing the questions and answers from Aug. 
1900 to the oo time, making the book 
STRICTLY UP TO DATE. Price of book com 
plete, 35 cts. Books for previous years, 25cts. each. 
For $2.00 we send a book containing all ques- 
tions from the beginning, with Cornell Scholar 
ship and Normal School Entrance Examinations. 
Address THE EDUCATOR, Buttalo, N.Y. 





How to Teach Drawing. 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
uestions toask, What answers to require. 
the book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


RA WING 


provided with mode:s which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
— and illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- 
paid. 

e have just added a chapter on col- 
onto cis = with questions at the bot- 
tom of each page. for the use of teachers 
preparing for examinations. Price ofthe 
complete book prepaid, 35 cents. 


Why take a monthly Current Sopte peret when 
you can get The WORLD'S tVIEW 
every week for the same price? Illustrated, 


Current Topics 


16 pages, original, good paper, good print, high 
grade in all respects, Price, 50 cents a year; with 
any 50 cent paper, 75 cts.; with yr! dollar edu- 
cational paper. 1.10. Reduced club rates to 
schools. 


Every Week 


Just the paper for preparing for examinations, 
forschools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Address, 
World’s Review, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By EvizaABeTH Merrick Kuiper, B. 8. 
50 Language Sheets. All different. 
50 Arithmetic Sheets. “ - 
50 Geography Sheets. “ a 
50 Miscellaneous Sheets. “ 
50 Drawing Sheets. “ - 

Bize of sheet, 3% x 5—Oolored, ipeucteated, 


with full directions for using each set, 
adapted to all grades of school work. 


Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets.—5 Sets, $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

One From [iany. 


The Work Series are just what teachers want. 
Send me 500 sets, 100 ofa kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Iowa. Prin OoLLINS 








Stuart, Iowa. 


For*above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St , Buffalo, N.Y, 
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Then the violets all together 
Skipped along on tiny feet, 
And across the rosy weather, 
Tripped the mayflowers, pink and sweet. 
Chorus 





Four Robins, a Pussy Cat and Dotty Dimple 


A Finger Play 
' Four baby robin redbreasts, they sat upon a limb, 
They sat upon a limb, they sat upon a limb, 
Four baby robin redbreasts, so proper and so prim, 
One fine warm day in the springtime. 


2 Along there came a pussy cat, so hungry, sleek and slim, 
So hungry, sleek and slim, so hungry, sleek and slim, 
3 He licked his chops—he waited—his eyes were green and 
grim, 
That fine warm day in the springtime. 


4 Four baby robin redbreasts were so afraid of him— 
Were so afraid of him, were so afraid of him, 
5 Straight to their little nest they flew, and hid beneath its 
rim, 
That fine warm day in the springtime. 


6 Along came Dotty Dimple in hat with flapping brim, 
In hat with flapping brim, in hat with flapping brim, 
7 To pussy cat she said, “ Scat, scat!” The birds all sang 
a hymn, 
That fine warm day in the springtime. 

1 Hold up right hand, palm out, fingers spread apart, thumb held 
high. 

2 Wave thumb to and fro slowly. 

4 Flutter fingers rapidly to show fear of birds. 

5 Hold left hand prettily curved to form nest. With pretty, flutter- 
ing motion of fingers, move right hand slowly towara left and bring 
hands together, fingers of right hidden uncer fingers of left. Right 
thumb held up straight. 

6 Tip-toe forward two or three steps, hands as in5. Bob head 
prettily. 

7 Hide thumb under fingers, then quickly hold both hands out with 
fingers interlaced—thumbs held inside. Flutter fingers of both hands 
prettily. 


Acrostic 
May 
(For three tiny tots, cach with pretty letter. As each 
recites, he holds out his letter. All hold letters high in last 
couplet, looking up, smiling.) 
First 
Up crept a wee Mayflower, as rosy as day, 
“I’m looking,” she said, “for the little maid May.” 
Second 
Out popped a pink Apple-bloom, on a green spray, 
“I’m looking,” she called, ‘‘ for the little maid May.” 
Third 


Up hopped a bright Yellow bird, fearless and gay, 
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“Tm looking,” he sang, “‘ for the little maid, May.” 


All 
Oh, bloom, little blossoms, oh, bird, sing away, 
"Tis you who have brought her—the little maid, May! 


In the Lilac Trees 
Motion Song 


(Airn—‘‘ Buy a Broom ”—published as “‘ Turkey Song,” in November (1901) numbe 
of Primary Epucation) . 


! We’re little lilac people— 
Brave knights and fair ladies— 
We’re holding our court 
In the old lilac trees. 
Boys 
2 With green lances glancing, 
With purple plumes dancing, 
We're gaily advancing 
To welcome the bees. 
All 
We're little lilac people— 
Brave knights and fair ladies— 
We’re holding our court 
In the old lilac trees. 
Girls 
3 No trouble we’re sparing, 
White plumes we are wearing, 
We’re gaily preparing 
To welcome the bees. 
All 
We're little lilac people— 
Brave knights and fair ladies— 
We’re holding our court 
In the old lilac trees. 


4 With gauzy wings drumming, 

All happily humming, 

They’re coming, they’re coming, 
The gay honey-bees. 

All 

We're little lilac people— 
Brave knights and fair ladies— 

We’re holding our court 
In the old lilac trees. 


> Now arm in arm linking, 
Our tiny cups clinking, 

In honey, we’re drinking 

The health of the bees 


Choose any number of boys and girls for this little song. 
The boys carry purple, the girls white, lilac boughs. 

I Stand in two lines, boys on one side of stage, girls on the other, 
facing each other. 

2 Boys, waving boughs, march nearly to center of stage. 


3 Girls, same. Stand facing each other, boughs lifted high, to form 
arch, 
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Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 








VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
i 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


: 
Crosby's Pitalized PHbosphites : 
: 


Prepared only RR On 56 W. 25th Street, 
by . New York City. 








If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1 oo. 
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NOTES. 


_gupt. W. F. Kunze of the Red Wing, Minn., 
city schools, in order to find out just what the 
public most favors as to style of handwriting, 
jg sending out a list of inquiries to a number 
of business houses, asking what their views 
and experience are. One of his objects is to 
jearn what business men think of the compar- 
ative merits of vertical and slant writing. 





_ A full and exact account of the position of 
« Women at German Universities” is given by 
Mrs. Martha Krug Genthe, a Heidelberg Ph.D., 
inthe April Forum. Mrs. Genthe shows parti- 
cularly in what respects the problems of the 
higher education of women differ in Germany 
and America, and to what causes the apparent 
slowness of this movement in Germany must 
pe attributed. 


—Secretary of the Treasury, Leslie M. Shaw, 
at the recent meeting of the National Business 
League, in the Auditorium, made some strik- 
ing statements regarding the growth of the 
West. Speaking of the agricultural resources 
of the single state of Iowa, of which he was 
formerly governor, he said: 


“If all the arable land of Iowa were put in 
crops, and that portion of the product not 
needed to support the teams necessary for its 
cultivation were placed on the market, the 
people of the United States could not consume 
it, though restricted to a cereal diet. Our in- 
creasing population renders it improbable, 
however, that this remarkable showing can be 
long continued.” 


Still more wonderful were his statements re- 
garding the development of the commercial 
industries of the West. Limiting his view of 
the West to Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, the Indian Territory and all west of 
these and all north and west of Texas, he said 
that while ‘‘the United States increased its 
manufactured products seventy per cent be- 
tween 1880 and 1890, the states for which he 
spoke increased theirs 112 per cent during the 
same period. This country now manufactures 
$13,000,000,000, an amount in excess of the out 
put from all the factories and all the shops of 
Great Britain and Germany combined by 
more than $3,000,000,000. This enormous show- 
ing records an increase of forty per cent in the 
last decade, but the territory I have defined 
made an increase in the same period of forty- 
five per cent.” This marvelous growth of 
commercial prosperity is something to rejoice 
in only if it goes hand in hand with the devel- 
opment of those moral qualities upon which a 
nation’s greatness ultimately depends. 





GOOD SCHOOLS AND FARMERS, 


A Rural State that has Good Public 
Schools, 

Iowa is a rural state, having 41 persons to the 
square mile. Its largest city contains about 
63,000 people. Of the entire population of 
2,231,858, less than 860,000 live in the fourteen 
cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants. The 
public schools are kept open 160 days or 8 
months in the year; of the 735,159 children of 
school age (5 to 21), 562,662, or 66 8 per cent, are 
enrolled in the public schools, and the average 
daily attendance is 373,159, or 76.5 per cent. 
There are 18,498 school-rooms in use, and 18,984 
teachers are engaged in teaching through the 
eight months—a teacher for every 29 children 
enrolled, 

During the last year the 99 teachers’ insti- 
tutes were attended by 19,231 teachers. The 
average length of these institutes was two and 
& half weeks, and over $59,000 was paid for in- 
struction and lectures. The value of the pub- 
lic school property in the state is $18,223,749. 
The total cost of the schools in 1900 was $9,321, 
052, an increase over 1899 of nearly $1,500,000. 

The public school libraries contain 453,454 
volumes. The average salary of county super- 
intendents is $1,242. The total expenditure for 
Schools amounts to about $1.80 on each $100 of 
taxable property, and $4.17 per capita of popu- 
nm. 





Teachers! Attention! This is just what you need 
to teach the essential points in identifying birds 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS 


An Educational Game for Home or School 
Indorsed by Leading Educators and Ornithologists 


Designed to give instruction as well as amusement, and to 
stimulate a desire for a deeper knowledge of bird life Fifty- six 
of our common birds of the summer and winter illustrated and 
described. Valuable among students for reference because of 
its accuracy. Price, 25 cents. For sale at leading stationers 
and bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


the author and publisher, 


SARAH H. DUDLEY # 


BERLIN, MASS. 








Then let us send you a sample copy at once. 


splendid ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s Atlas 
American Education (new) 


Primary Education . 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s Atlas 


Primary Education. 

American Education (new) 
Success ° 
Rand, McNally & Co.’ 8 Atlas 


American Education (new) 
World’s Events ° 
Rand, McNally & Co. s Atlas 


Cash must accompany all orders. 


To secure trial subscribers we offer some inducements. 


American Education (new subscribers “yy 


New York Education Co., 81 Chapel St., - 


$1.0! Both for $1.00 


. $1 
; 1 © s220} All for $1.50 


. $1.00 
1.00 20! All for $1.60 


” 0 #0 $200} All for $1.25 


It not a Subscriber to ANI E RICAN EDUCATION 


A postal card addressed to us will bring you a free copy by return 
mail. If you give our magazine a trial you will be convinced of its superior merits. 


We have secured Rand, McNally & Co.'s 
It has 464 pages, 91 colored maps, accurate and complete in every detail. 


Popular Educator, Teachers’ World, School Bulletin, or American Primary Teacher may be substituted for the 


Orders must be sent direct to this office. 


ALBANY, 


N. Y. 
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FOR 


“WONDERLAND 


THUNDER 
MOUNTAIN 
MINES 


send 
TWENTY FIVE CENTS 


FOR 
“YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK” 





THE HEART OF THE 
NORTHWEST. 


SEN D 
FIFTY CENTS 
A FOR 
“WILD FLOWERS . 
FROM ™** YELLOWSTONE 


Q WINNIPEG 


pcUsTeR 
BATTLEFIELD 








YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL 
PARK 





land of great explorations 
and WONDERS. 


is the scenic gem of the 
NORTHWEST. 


Go there after the 
UH =MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION. 


Trent) ONLY $8522 


OS days —including necessary expenses, 
Pullman and regular fare,meals on dining 
FREMONT cars,and hotels and transportation i in Park. 


Teachers special trainof Pullmans 
and Dining cars, if enough go. 


Send CHAS.S.FEE, GENL PASS. AGENT, ST. PAUL,MINN. the amounts named 
for the books here enumerated and see what a treat is ahead of you. 


“WONDERLAND 1902” 
JUST OUT. 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
EASON 








TEE: 


PIKE 


NICOLLET 


HUNT 


DULUTH 


CATLIN 


HECETA 


COOK 


STEVENS 


for round trip St Paul 
to and through Park- 


Send 
TWENTY FIVE CENTS 
m FOR 
‘CLIMBING 


p\ SEPT 15 
MT. RAINIER” 
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4 Hold boughs high a little to one side; look up as if watching for 
bees to come. 

5 Boughs held up and crossed back of heads, two and two; with free 
hand “clink ” and lift imaginary cups, drinking health. Introduce little 
dance, with old-time steps, and courtesies, if desirable. 


Song of the Robins 


(To be given by tiny children, “ waking up” during first 
stanza ; fluttering or hopping about during second; and 
“ going to sleep” during third. Girls sing words and boys 
whistle calls in each chorus.) 


A. & A Cuas. E. Boyp. 
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(to be whistled.)Hark the “Twit twit-ter, twit-ter, ree” 
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(to be whistled) “Twitter ree!” (to be whistled.) 











When the blossoms are glowing 
In the gold of the daytime, 
Little robins, little robins, 
Sing songs of the Maytime. 


Chorus 


When the blossoms are glowing, 
And the warm winds are blowing, 
In the top of the apple-tree, 
Hark! the, etc. 


When the blossoms are blushing, 
In the twilight’s soft splendor, 

Little robins, little robins, 
Croon lullabies tender. 


Chorus 


When the blossoms are blushing 
And the cool winds are hushing, 
In the top of the apple-tree, 
Hark ! the, etc. 


Can You Plant the Seeds? 


(With gestures) 


“Can you plant the garden seeds, 

Just as we do, just as we do? 

Can you plant the garden seeds, 
Just the same as we do? 


People plant them with their feet 
Just as we do, just as we do? 
People plant them with their feet 

Just the same as we do. 


People plant them with their hands, 
Just as we do, just as we do? 

People plant them with their hands, 

Just the same as we do.” 


May, 1902 
Problems in Arithmetic 


FLORENCE M. HAMLIN, W. Somerville, Mass, 
Suggestions for Use 


1. Have as small a number in the class as poggihje, 
Read the problem to the class, designating some indiyiq. 
ual after a moment. Should he fail to answer correct 

call upon another, giving the unsolved problem to the 
former that he may have an opportunity to answer correg4| 
just before the recitation closes. Let each one have 4 
chance and as many as possible. 

2. Mount the problems on bristol board. Give one to 
each member of the class. As each one is answered cop. 
rectly give a new problem to be studied out while the rest 
are reciting. 

3. Give each child several problems. Let the problems 
be worked out on the board. 

4. Let each child understand if he cannot think out his 
problem, he must work it out. Therefore a box of sticks, 
splints or any objects obtainable should be on the table 
where the child, whose mental processes are slow, can gee 
with his outward vision what would otherwise be a blank 
to him. If when a child’s turn comes, he is not ready, 
pass him by, but while the others are reciting be sure that 
he is working out his problem 

5. After “the original problem has been read let the 
child exercise his imagination and ask the class problems 
of his own based on the original. 


(Addition ) 
1. If you are going away and have to ride 


5 hours in the train and 3 hours in the boat, 
how many hours will it take you to get there? 





2. There are 8 elm trees and 5 maple trees 
on our street, how many trees in all? 


3. I saw two broods of chickens in the 
hen-yard. In one brood there were 9 chickens 


and in the other brood 10, how many chickens 
did I see? 











4. If I pay 6 cents a pound for sugar and 
9 cents for some. lemons, how much do I pay 
for all? 





5. If it takes 3 minutes to walk to school 
how long will it take you to walk to school and 
home again? 





6 John and Harry went fishing. Harry 
caught 8 fish, but John caught 7 more than 
Harry did, how “many did John catch? ? 





7. One engine can draw 12 cars, but a 
larger engine can draw five more, how many 
can the larger engine draw? 





8. On a sheet of paper Paul can draw 
fourteen circles, but Alice can draw three more, 
how many can Alice draw? 





9. Baby weighs 18 pounds; Jack, the dog, 
weighs 2 pounds more, how much does he 
weigh? 





10. If one turkey weighs 10 pounds and 
another weighs 14 pounds, how much will both 
weigh? 
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ALLEN ps dag 


Allen’s Foot= Ease, a powder for 

the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 

smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
takes the sting outof corns and bunions. 
Its the yoantest comfort dis- 
covery ofthe age. Allen's Foot= 
Ease wakes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel easy. It is a certain cure for in- 
growing nails, sweating, callous and 
hot, tired, aching feet. ‘We have over 
30, 000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 
DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do notaccept animi- 

tation. Sent by mail for25c.in stamps. 


FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail. 
GRAYW’S SWEET 
‘Oh, What Rest PuWDrIeS. i the best medicine for 
or comfort!” Secon, ny Culiéree, ono b7 
Druggists ‘ckace x 4 
I  OLMATEL >. 7. y Roy, N. V 


dress, 
{Mention this paper.] 


Two Rings Free !: 


We will give these Two SOLID 
GOLD laid Kings, one set with large 
Garnet and three Pearls, one with Ruby 
and two Brilliants, /REE£ to an - 
that will sell 12 of our Gold Pia 
“+ Enameled Brooches, &% with d aif. 
MEP LES- torent colored stones at 10 cents each, 

Mipeee om and sends us the #1.20, No money 

- 2) required until brooches are sold. We 
ee eeeiree nil not bold, Aaarens 
Howakp Mra. Co,, PROVIDENCE, R.L 













































A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
RB. T. FELIX GOUBAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
p OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, 
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e og. Moth Patches, 
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La=su0g seases, at) 
8 ws every blemish, 
wre sess on beau ty, 
3asgP and defies de, 
2*o 4 tection. On its 
a virtues i has 
stood the test 

of fifty -four 


years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it je 
roperly 
| a Accept 
no counterfeit 
H te of simi Jar 
* 7 name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer. said to a ladyof the haw-ton 
ra patient) :“* As you ladies willuse them, Irecommend, *Gou- 
)aud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations.’ 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U. 8.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


SHIPPED" APPROVAL 


Ten Days Free 
ponin U 8. orcanada. Rot cent depostt 
uired on our Bicycles in advan 


(902 Models, $9 to $i5 
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Report Gards, 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil for a whole year. They are arranged 
for the signature of the parents each month, 
Size of each 3%x6% inches. Assorted colors, 
Price 10 cents per dozen; three’ dozen oes cents, 
Send 10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 
THE EDUCATOR, 

102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MME, BENOIT’S 
Russian Depilatory 











ous, harmless remedy. 


Send for L eae Giving full 
— informatio 
NARRED MME pm Cit 
d St.,N oO} 
BEAUTY : Ki Maly mention 2 ts pabe. 


Instantaneously removes 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


without torturing, blister- 
ing, discoloring, or leav 
ing any blotch, signs, or 
other ill effect on the skin. 
An effective, instantane- 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The McConnell School Supply Co. have pub- 
lished a new Primary Chart. This chart is 
carefully graded and combines the word and 
object method. The Plionic System in it is 
complete and the illustrations are very fine. 
A special feature of this chart is, that it gives 
along with the Primary Reading, Primary 
Arithmetic, Primary Penmanship, and some 
Primary Music. The chart is giving universal 
satisfaction. 


—The Dixon Company will place upon the 
market this month a pencil sharpener made 
on an entirely new plan. Thecutting surfaces 
are twelve flat blades which are made to re- 
volve very rapidly and smoothly. The pencil 
does not have to be held or steadied with the 
left hand as is the case in most other sharpen- 
ers, and after it is sharpened no more lead or 
wood can be taken off, thus rendering it the 
most economical sharpener on the market. It 
will be sold at a moderate price, thus bringing 
it within the reach of all. 


—The publishers of the Youth’s Companion re- 
cently enjoyed a visit from one of their 
seventy-five year subscribers, Mr. R. W. Pea- 
body of Chicago, now ninety-one years old, 
who had been spending a few weeks in New 
England. He is one of the few subscribers on 
record who has taken the Youth’s Companion 
continuously since its first issue, April 17, 
1827. The letter in which he sent his original 
subscription was one of the first he ever wrote. 
Through young manhood, maturity and old 
age, through times of war and times of peace, 
in New England and in the West, through all 
the last seventy-five years of his life, his one 
constant companion has been the old Youth's 
Companion. 

The growth of the Companion, itself from the 
first small four-page issues to the great family 
paper of the present is merely typical of the 
growth of the country during Mr. Peabody’s 
lifetime. The wonderful triumphs of steam 
and electricity ; the great inventions that made 
the nineteenth century what it was, nearly all 
occurred in the period through which Mr. Pea- 
body and the Youth’s Companion have passed 
side by side. 





BOOK OF VACATION STORIES. 


The Summer Book just issued by the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad contains a series of delightful 
vacation stories entitled “ The Experiences of 
Pa.” Everyone who is seeking a place to 
spend the summer months will be interested 
in these amusing sketches. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated and describes some of the 
most attractive resorts of the East. It will 
tell you where to go, how to go and the price 
of board; it is called ** Mountain and Lake 
Resorts of the Lackawanna Railroad ;” and will 
be sent on request accompanied by five cents 
in stamps to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, New York City. 





HIGH CLASS ATTRACTIONS AT 
THE MODEL PLAYHOUSE. 


During the month of May the following en. 
tertainers are scheduled to appear at Keith’s 
model Boston playhouse: Week of May 5, 
Bedini and Arthur, comedy jugglers; Mignon- 
ette Kokin, a beautiful and graceful girl 
dancer; Howe, Wall and Walters, musical 
comedians. Week ot May 12, the Jenny Eddy 
Trio, coon singers; Brooks Brothers, blackface 
funmakers; Lawson and Nanon, novelty jug- 
glers. Week of May 19, the De Forests, whirl. 
wind dancers; Will Cressy and Blanche Dayne, 
in a charming rural comedy sketch; the 
Rozennas, comedy acrobats. Week ot May 26, 
Radford and Winchester, comedy jugglers; 
Hughey Dougherty, blackface comedian; Rio 
brothers, ring performers. Keith’s is the 
resort above all others most resorted to by 
ladies and children in pursuit of clean and en- 
joyable entertainment, for, as the Christian 
Herald says, “It has always been true to the 
promise given.” 








Partfolios , 


‘NEW ENGLAND LAKES; 


RIVERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 
MOUNTAINS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 
SEASHORE OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
| PICTURESQUE 
NEW ENGLAND. 


{ Hist 
will be sent eceip 6 CENTS 


‘9 and Mountain Resorts 
vashorela fe pie ENGLAND 


Aor EASTERN & pong Maritime Provinces | 


Boston 
~» Maine 


‘RAILROAD 


descriptive pamphiel (co lete maps 
der the follawing tifles. and will be saad 
up af 2 CENTS in stamps for each book 
ALL ALONG SHORE, LAKE SUNAPEE, 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LAKES AND STREAMS. SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE, | 
FISHING AND HUNTING, CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. 
MERRIMACK VALLEY, LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG., 
THE MONADNOCK REGION, 
VALLEY °F T8§ CONNECTICUT 48° NORTHERN VERMONT 
THE HOOSAC COUNTRY 4*° DEERFIELD VALLEY 
COLORED BIRDS EYE VIEW FROM MT. WASHINGTON 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF & CTS. IN STAMPS 
Ads, Jammer Tier ist Book giving tist of tours and rates, hot 
and boarding | house hist.and other valuable information, f 
FOR ALL PUBLICATIONS ApPLy To 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B.AM.R.R. Boston, Mass 
D. SF. FIANAETIGS , cen. Pass’ ® & TICKET AGEN 


















LARGE AND COM. 
MODIOVUS DRESSING ROOMS 
ere on the 
New Pullman Sleeping Cars 
of the 
“GREAT WESTERN LIMITED” 
running 
Every night between Chicago and 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 





Chicago 
Great Western 
Railway 


J. P. ELMER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
113 Adams St. CHICAGO. 
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11. A farmer made 7 pounds of maple 
sugar one day and 9 pounds the next day, 
how many pounds did he make in both days? 


(Subtraction) 


1. 12 turkeys were in one flock, 10 went 
to the woods to roost, the rest stayed in the 
barn, how many stayed? 





2. <A quarter of a dollar is twenty-five 
cents. If you have a quarter and spend ten 
cents for fire-crackers, how much money will 
you have left? 








3. 9 girls were playing in the school yard. 
three were playing tag, the rest were playing 
hop scotch, how many were playing hop 
scotch? 





4. It is now eleven o’clock. You came 
to school two hours ago, what time was it 
when you came? 





5. <A hen hatched thirteen chickens, nine 
were yellow, the rest were black, how many 
were black? 





6. There were 17 quarts of oats in a box. 
The farmer fed twelve quarts to the horses, 
how much was left in the box? 





7. Paul had 15 plums. He gave away 11 
and ate the rest. How many did he eat? 





8. Ina bunch of 12 roses 6 were yellow, 
the rest were white, how many white ones 
were there? 





9. If mamma gives you 10 cents to buy a 
yeast cake, how much change will the grocer 
give you? 

10. Paul is 12 years old, how old was he 3 
years ago? 








11. Mamma used 9 eggs in 3 cakes. How 
many did she use in each cake. 





12. If a balloon costs 5 cents, how many 
ean you buy for 30 cents? 





13. At 10 cents a quart, how many quarts 
of peanuts can you buy for 50 cents? 


14. Howr many 1 cent stamps ¢ can you buy 
for 9 cents? 


16. How many 2 cent pencils ¢ can “you buy 
for 18 cents? 


16. A yeast cake costs 2 cents. If you 
have eight cents, how many could you buy! ? 





17. Harry had 10 oranges but gave away 
half of them, how many did he give away? 





18. Frank had 15 marbles in. his bag, he 
lent John eight, how many did Frank have to 
play with? 
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19. I have a stick 15 inches long. [¢] cut 
off three inches, how long will my stick be? 


ee 


20. I have 20 pegs. If I give you 20 pegs 
how many have I? 
(Multiplication ) 


1. If asquirrel gathers 15 nuts each day, 
how many can he gather in 3 days? 





2. You can buy 2 valentines for “Leen, 
how many can you buy for 8 cents? 





3. Ifa ship has 5 sails, how many sails 
will you see on 7 ships? 








4. Ten pea pods had six peas in each pod. 
How many peas in all the pods: ? 





$$, 


5. <A cradle has 2 ‘rockers. How many 
rockers must be made for 12 cradles? 





ees 


6. How many leaves ‘could you find if you 
had 9 four-leaved clovers? 





7. Jobn bought two ‘dozen or ranges. - How 
many oranges did the grocer give him? 





8. Maple sugar costs 12 cents a pound i in 
the country. How much would five pounds 
cost? 





9. Two pints mike 1 a quart. How many 
pints in six quarts? 





10. A horse shoe needs 7 nails. How 
many nails are used to shoe a horse? 





1. A butterfly bas 3 pairs s of legs. How 
many legs has a butterfly? : 


(Division ) 


1. How many 2 cent valentines can you 
buy with 12 cents? 





2. If you have 15 trees to plant on 5 
streets, how many could be planted on each 
street? 





3. Cookies cost 10 cents a dozen. How 
many dozen can you buy : for 2 centst 





4. A glass marble costs 5 cents. How 
many can you buy with 25 cents? 





5. There were 27 apples i ina - basket to be 


divided among 17 boys. What was each boy’s 
share? 





6. In 7 years an apple tree bore 21 barrels 
of apples. Each year the tree bore the same 
number of barrels, how many did it bear each 
year? 





7. A man worked 6 days and made $24. 
How much did he earn each day ? 





8. A man gave 36 cents to 9 boys for 
helping him. How much did each boy have? 
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How Do You Buy Pencils? 


Do you rush into a stationery store and say, 
«Gimme a lead pencil”? There is a better 
way —a more satisfactory way—a more eco- 
nomical way; ask for DIXON’S AMERI- 
CAN GRAPHITE PENCILS and you will 
be glad all your days that we gave you this 
hint. If you want to try them before you buy 
them, mention this paper and send 16 cents, 
in stamps, and we will send you a package 
that will give you ample opportunity to judge 
of their merits. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








PRIMARY TEACHER: 


Your First Grade Class is now far 
enough advanced to use 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


to the greatest advantage. Send for 
free catalogue. 


THE IDEAL BUSY WORK CO., 
240 West 66th St. - Chicago, Ill. 





SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 


You can have good Plays! 
Do you want perfect Drills? 
Would you like up-to-date Entertainments? 


Then you need my descriptive catalogue of these; it 
tells the story, and costs you nothing. 


H. E. ROOR BACK, Publisher 
132 NASSAU ST., NEW YOrkK, N.Y. 








Birdies ”0” 
l S “ax. 

Areal gem. ‘Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 

It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 

BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HELPERS 3,Each:28e. 


To any one who 
mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every HELP a teacher needs. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 














LITERARY NOTES. 


—It is to America we must turn if we wish to 
see the last word in the evolution of society 
“writ large.” America, so often considered 
the paradise of Protection, has from the first 
enjoyed free trade within an area as vast and 
various as Europe proper. The result liter- 
ally fascinates and almost appals Mr. Kidd, 
and the readers of his new book on “‘ The Prin- 
ciples of Western Civilization,” whom he 
carries along with him. The fortunes of her 
multi-millionaires, “ equalling the revenues of 
a first-class state”; the enormous fighting 
power of her vast and ever-increasing “ com- 
bines,” of which an American politician says, 
“I am satisfied that the petitions, prayers, 
protestations, and profanity of sixty millions 
of people are not as strong to control legisla- 
tive action, as the influence and effort of the 
head of a single combine with fifty millions of 
dollars at his back,” are indeed over-powering. 

—From a review in the London Spectator. 





—The Dixon Company have recently pur- 
chased ten houses adjoining their pencil fac- 
tory, in order that they may extend their 
works and be able to keep up with their school 
business. The last five years has seen a 
steady increase in their Educational Depart- 
ment, and their orders have been coming in 
much faster than they can be filled. They in- 
tend to have the new addition ready for next 
summer’s business. 


WHEN VACATION TIME COMES 


the Lackawanna Railroad can help you in 
choosing a resort. Its Summer Book will tell 
you where to go, how to go, the cost of board. 
Send five cents in stamps, to cover cost of 
postage, to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City- 


ANIMAL ACTIVITIES. 


** Animal Activities,” a new first book in Zo- 
ology just published (Longmans, Green & 
Company, New York) is an original and valu- 
able addition to this subject. A noticeable 
feature is that most of the directions for 
laboratory work are put in the form of ques- 
tions which must be answered by the student 
from direct observation. An introductory 
chapter on the “Collecting of Materials for 
Study” is given, and the topics for reports 
afford an opportunity for more extensive 
study of the different types and for compari- 
son. A comparative study seems to offer the 
best means of fixing in the mind of the pupil 
the necessary facts in regard to points of simi- 
larity, dissimilarity and peculiarity of type. 

The vocabularies inserted at the end of 
chapters, the bibliographies, and exercises for 
review are also valuable features. 

Although designed for beginning the subject 
in the faJl, the book is so arranged that if the 
class starts at any other time it may be taken 
up when the living specimens may be most 
easily collected and observed. 

The many teachers who feel the need of a 
booktreating of the activities of animals, their 
actions, their life histories, their means of 
securing food, building their homes, defend- 
ing themselves, etc., will welcome this book 
to their class-rooms. 











Teachers 
Taught 


and qualified for higher 
positions at increased 
salaries; in spare mo- 
ments, without inter- 
ruption of work or 
pay. Three courses: 
view, for exami- 
nation; Normal, 
metbods of teach. & 
ing; Special subjects, 


MAIL, 


Thorough instruction under personal direction of 
John W. Holcombe, formerly Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Indiana. Small fees—assured results. 
Write to-day for full particulars, to 
National Correspondence Institute, 
52-76 Second National Bank Building, 
Washington, D. ©, 











If you have not seen the 


American Primary Chart 


Write to 


The McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 Market St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 





TEACHERS; Send for catalogue of 

9» Embossed, Fringed, 
Frosted, Gift Cards, Drawing, Reading, 
History, a ey Composition, Busy- 
Work, Alphabet, Number, Merit, Honor, 
Perfect, Sentence, Credit, Prize Cards. 
Entertainments, Speakers, Dialogues. 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
Certificates, School Reports, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 








Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 
Rev. 0. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E.Clark 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 





Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
SEE Hundreds of Others. 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 
BOOKS TO MEN. By Sy!vanus Stall, D.D 
What a Young Boy Ough! to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. . 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Alleo, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
$1000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
fr. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


THE PALMER CO., * Bromteld Street. 














Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 


our series of school pens. 
can come through local dealer. 


Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Works, Camden, N. J. 
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EDUCALIONAL PUBLISHING CO, BOSTON. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By J. N. 
Patrick. 350 pages. Price, $1.00. 


The book is admirably named. It is not the 
old psychology for the brain student who 
thought only of definitions and classifications, 
but it is a book for the active teacher to use in 
her every day work. It is saturated with the 
atmosphere of school and offers help not only 
for the equipment of the teacher but for the 
recitation in the school-room as well. It is 
literally psychology applied to teaching. A 
corps of teachers could not do better than form 
themselves into a class with this for a text- 
pook. The result could not fail to be a tresth 
inspiration in teaching as well as a better 
knowledge of how to reach desired results. If 
one doubts whether we are climbing the lad- 
der educationally, compare this live work 
with the psychology of other days when the 
brain was studied as a thing apart. This is 
one review question by Mr. Patrick, ‘‘Why is 
it necessary for Miss Smith to review her 
classes oftener than Miss Jones?” Both Miss 
Smith and Miss Jones and thousands of other 
teachers need this breezy, stirring book to 
find out. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


AUGSBURG’S DRAWING. Book I. By D. R. 
Augsburg. 200 lllustrations. Cloth. Price, 75 
cents. 


The odd thing about most books on drawing 
and common school art is that they have 
nothing to do with the case. Mr. Augsburg’s 
new contribution is not of such sort. Every 
page of itis rich with material thatrings true. 
The teacher can use it. That is the unique 
feature. There is no insulated pose of the dil- 
ettant about it. It is in touch with an actual 
situation. 

This book enters with a rare directness and 
sympathy into the real problems besetting the 
grade teacher. It is profusely illustrated ina 
mellow vein which has come to Mr. Augsburg 
out of his later years of experience. One is 
not going too far in calling this the most help- 
ful help in print on the subject of school 
drawing. w.J.K. 


+ CONVERSATION. By William E. Watt. (Chi- 
cago). Published by the author. 


That every person may talk well is the 
belief of the author. The purpose of this book 
is to show them how to do it. :‘The statement 
is made at the outset that one never has a 
proposition in the mind that there does not 
also lie there appropriate words which will 
express the whole thing directly and without 
trouble. The difficulty comes from the belief 
that the words we think in are not good 
enough for mankind. Expression is not an 
outside matter that has to be acquired. Con- 
versation as an art is treated with reference 
to many conditions and circumstances of life. 
What to cultivate and what to avoid in learn- 
ing to talk well are pleasingly and clearly 
stated. The primary teacher and her work 
with children are not left out. The book will 
pay a careful reading and re-reading. 


SwEET Home Srourres. For the Children. 
By Emma Stabler Smith. Illustrated by Bessie 
Ford and Julia Smith. 


These stories are reminiscent in character, 
and tell the little stories of early home life 
that come to us in after years with their sweet 
memories; the bad all forgotten and only the 
pleasant parts linger in memory. 
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HINDS & NOBLE, NEW YORK CITY. 


ONE THOUSAND MYTHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS. 
Edited with Introduction by Edward S. Ellis, 
M.A, 


With the permanent interest which mythol- 
ogy possesses for all nations and the place it oc- 
cupies in the education of English speaking 
peoples, every book which gives information 
concerning it, or tacility for teaching it, will 
find a place anda welcome. It is not easy to 
carry in memory the names of the great num- 
ber ot mythological characters, nor is it always 
convenient to hunt them up at the moment 
they are needed. This little work comes in to 
fill just this need. The size is adapted to desk 
use and the alphabetical arrangement makes it 
possible to ascertain in a moment the names 
and offices of the characters most familiar in 
ancient myths. Verse quotations pertaining 
to myth-lore, and full-page illustrations of 
fabled heroes and gods give the book a literary 
and artistic value. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. (For Grammar 
Grades.) By J.A.McLellan, LL.D., and A. F- 
Ames. Price, 60 cents. 


This book is based on McLellan and Dewey’s 
“Psychology of Number.” The treatment 
grows from that idea of number which brings 
the world into subjection to man and thus the 
unity of the subject matter is secured. The 
authors claim that the book makes for thor- 
oughness, not by repetition, but by unity of 
thought quickened by unity of interest and 
working upon facts and principles to organize 
them into unity. The great number of prob- 
lems given grow out of the commercial, agri- 
cultural and social interests of the country. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


STORIES OF COUNTRY LIFE. By Sarah Powers 
Bradish. 


It is a difficult thing to give information in 
story form and hold the interest of children. 
They invariably detect the lesson underneath 
and theinterest wanesaccordingly. This book 
keeps the story-flavor in a good degree while 
the events of a farm life in all seasons of the 
year are well interwoven. A Minnesota boy, 
ten years old, the son of a farmer, is the centre 
of interest as all the farming processes are 
unfolded to him. Stories concerning lumber, 
coal and iron are also introduced. The book 
is well illustrated to explain the text. 


A. W. MUMFORD, CHICAGO. 


BIRD JINGLES. By Edward B. Clark. 


THE A B C BooK OF SIRDS. By Mary 
Catherine Judd. 


Two gaily covered books full of bird illustra- 
tions of full-page size, and with the natural 
color of the birds. They are planned for the 
pleasure and instruction of youngest children. 
Both books have bird descriptions in simple 
rhymes, that describe the character and habits 
ofthe birds. The illustrations are very strik- 
ing and so natural in pose that the children 
could easily identify the birds in out-door life. 
The books are about 8x 10 inches in size, with 
large type, heavy paper and attractive make- 
up. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


FouR OLD GREEKS. By Jennie Hall. Draw- 
ings from Greek sources by Raymond Perry. 


The four old Greeks whose history makes up 
the contents of this little book are Achilles, 
Herakles, Dionysos and Alkestis. The stories 
are told with a simplicity and freshness that 
will commend them to teachers and mothers 
who wish to give the children mythical lore in 
its purest form. The vocabulary is adapted to 
third year children and upward. The iilustra- 
tions are full of Greek life and customs, and 
are selected with care. It is not easy to write 
Greek myths and expurgate the wild license of 
their Olympic life, and yet give the true flavor 
of the Greek belief in the personality and 
power of the gods. Any author who succeeds 
in doing this deserves praise. 
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THE MORSE CO., NEW York. 


AROUND THE WORLD. (Third Book.) 
Stella W. Carroll and Clarence 4. C 
Price, 60 cents. 


This is the third in the geographical S€rieg 
by the same authors. This book ig adapted 
for supplementary reading for fifth 
children. In its pages are found the 
interesting features that have made the two 
preceding volumes justly popular. The selec. 
tion of matter and the familiar Story-style of 
presentation, show painstaking care, fine dis. 
crimination, and a knowledge of Children’s 
tastes. Our own country is treated in this last 
book with reference to its early history 
progress, and industrial pursuits, and =. 
sources. There is scarcely a page without an 
illustration, and they are all especially helpful 
in giving the children correct ideas of the 
occupations and surroundings of the people in 
the various parts of their own land. 


By 
arroll, 


same 


THE WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE PUBLIsh. 
ING ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 


TEMPERANCE HELPS. By L. Mabel Freese 
With Introduction by Mary S. Snow. 


When a teacher has formed her individual 
plan for teaching temperance and carried it 
out successfully in the school-room, she hasq 
right to give her plan to others and is entitleq 
to attention and respect for her work. Miss 
Freese has prepared this book for primary 
teachers and it is full of the school-room flayor 
in the adaptation of the subject to morning 
talks, language, writing, etc. The lessons are 
not limited to the teaching of the evils of in 
temperance but inculcate the broad, ethical 
spirit that makes for stuidy caaracter. What 
ever of difference of opinion may exist as to 
the manner of teaching boys and girls to 
respect the human body, the teachers who give 
this book careful study will get an uplift in 
purpose and valuable suggestions on every 
page. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, 


ENGLISH WorDs. A Text-book for Schools 
and Colleges. By Edwin Watts Chubb. 

The author prepared this book to meet his 
own needs while teacher of English and 
“ word-analysis”’ in a statemormal school. 


C. V. WAITE & CO., CHICAGO. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION TO THE 
YEAR Two HUNDRED. By Charles B. Waite, 
A.M. 600 pages. Price, $2.25. 


This work has been before the public so long 
it is not necessary to speak of it at length. 
The author’s purpose has been to ascertain the 
real authorship of the scriptures and to present 
the best authorities in early Christian litera, 
ture. The present edition, the fifth, has the 
addition of an appendix of fifty pages. 





Spring Humors 
Cause many troubles,—pimples, boils 
and other eruptions, besides loss of 
appetite, that tired feeling, fits of 
biliousness, indigestion and headache. 

The way to get rid of them and to 
build up the system that has suffered 
from them is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Forming in combination the Spring 
Medicine par excellence, unequalled 
for purifying the blood as shown by 
radical and permanent cures of 
Scrofula Sait Rheum 
Scaid Head Boils, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Biood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Dyspepsia, Etc 


Testimonials of remarkable cures mailed 
on request. C. 1. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass, 
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cCHOOL PENS 


STANDARD BRANDS 


sPENCERIAN 


No. 1. Cortese. 
Double Elastic Action. 





5, 
” Paar in "Feb. = 


PERRYIAN 


No. 71, Catierarnic, 
Fine Point 












blll — amen 
Medium Point. 


Samples and Prices sent to the Principals 
and Superintendents of Schools on applicas 





PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS 


SPENCERIAN PEN C0., new vork. 
ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Nowash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of — Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 59 Searbora surest, Ghivago. 











CLASS PINS Fit one 


two orthree 
letters with ‘ol, 'o2, 'o8, enameled in 
one ortwocolors, sterling silver, 25c. 
each; $2.50a doz. Silver plated, 1o0c. 
each; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
pins or badges made forany class or 
codaty at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
@mates. Catalog free. Address 
C, BASTEN BROS., Rochester, N. Y. 








ARTHAS VINEYARD SUSIMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 


Five hundred students. Forty Instructors 
Send for 64-Page Circular. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, [lass. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 





We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 





$8 PAID Per 100 for Distributing Sample of 

bg ee Send 6c. stamp. A. W. 
SCOTT, ConHogs, N When writing please men- 
tion this paper. 


CENTS will bring you, on trial, 13 weeks, 
the Pathfinder, the old reliable 

national news-review. This paper gives you 

every week ALL the important news of the 
world, stated clearly and without bias. Itis the only 
news-review that s truly comprebensive; and it is 
at the same time not padde1 or buiky. It gives you 
the wheat without the chaff. It is a time-saver for 
all busy people. In purpose it is high-toned, healthy 
and inspiring: it is a protest against sensational 
journalism. It takes the _ of periodicals c sting 
$2.50 and $3.00. Try it and you would not be without 
it for many times ts cost. $1.00a year. Address 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 


alling ards. 


To iatroduce our md stationery, we will send, 
put up in a neat box, 50 best quality calling cards, 


SMe Ma. ae 


latest size and style,with your name neatly printed 
in script. upon receipt of 15 two cent stamps. 
THE EDUCATOR, 

102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















—Richard Burton, Professor of English at the 
University of Minnesota and author of a num- 
ber of important books has recently been en- 
gaged as literary editor by the Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, to take the place of 
the late lamented Elbridge 8. Brooks, for a 
number ot years occupying this position. The 
Lothrop pertrait catalogue fully descriptive of 
many important books can be had by any of 
our readers who will apply for it mentioning 
this journal. 


—The recent entertainment and exhibition 
by a Chinese Sundays chool in Brooklyn, strik- 
ingly proved the adaptability of the methods 
of the “ Rational Method in Reading” (Silver, 
Burdett & Company) to the teaching of Eng- 
lish to foreigners. In less than two years a 
class of fifty men, meeting on Sundays only, 
has learned to read English and to understand 
it. Such performances as the pronouncing of 
the names of the books of the Bible, hitherto 
considered absolutely impossible for China- 
men, were the highest testimony of the teach- 
ing value of Superintendent Ward’s Series of 
school readers. As a suggestion to night 
schools, and all classes containing foreigners, 
the success of this Chinese school is most 
pertinent. 


—A.S. Barnes & Co. (New York) have just 
published ‘“*An Elementary Experimental 
Chemistry,” by Prof. Wm. F. Watson of Fur- 
man University, for students in high schools 
and junior college classes, as well as private 
learners, of which the Scientific American (Nov. 
23, 1901) says: 

“It is a most admirable text-book; one of 
the best, in fact, we have ever seen on the sub- 
ject. The scheme of illustration can be highly 
commended, and is on an entirely new plan. 
Instead ot scattering cuts through the text as 
heretofore, there are twenty full-page cuts, 
showing all the apparatus and chemicals used 
in the experiments, giving the student a com- 
prehensive view of the subject. The text is 
clear, concise and admirably written.” 

Prof. H.C. Bolton says in the Chemical News, 
London (Nov. 8, 1901): 

“Teachers of elementary classes will do well 
to give the book a thorough trial.” 

And the Scotsman, Edinburgh, says: 

‘“*It may well prove useful beyond the circles 
to which it is immediately addressed.” 

So, we take it, this is a book that every one 
who is at all interested in the science of 
chemistry ought to examine, and, if possible, 
possess. 


— The vast influence of pictures and works 
of art in education is more and more manifest 
every day. The child’s taste and art sense are 
being wonderfully developed and the very 
best is none too good to be placed before the 
pupils of our schools. For this reason thou- 
sands of superintendents and primary teachers 
will be interested in the announcement of the 
“ Art Reader,” Number One, by Julia M. Dewey 
and Mary R. Cady. From an examination of 
the advance sheets of the book, we are im- 
pressed with its unique character. It is essen- 
tially a child’s book enriched with reproduc- 
tions in black and white of the choicest 
masterpieces of Bonheur, Van Dyck, Landseer, 
and Murillo. Itis this atmosphere of art and 
beauty that gives it its great charm. It does 
not attempt to take the child out of his own 
world of pets and home. It indulges his natu- 
ral sympathies, activities and interests; but it 
takes into his life the choicest treasures of art 
to quicken the sensibilities and lay the found- 
ation for a real knowledge and love of art. 
The readings are interesting and instructive 
and the book is of a grade to follow the first 
book of any regular series. Sample copies 


will be sent postpaid on receipt of thirty-five 
cents by the publishers, Messrs. Richardson, 
Smith & Company, 135 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a 
oll fi--, profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? GSaens 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


Shorthand by Mail ;roushly ‘yeh 


by reporters. 
cial attention to teachers who desire to make Shorthand 
a profession, or use it for their own convenience Cat- 
alogue and first lesson free. Port's SuorTHAND Cor 
LEGE, Williamsport, Pa., Bex 133 
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GRADE III. 


RUSKIN’s KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Edited for young children by Ecotse McVay. 





SEWELL’s BLACK BEAUTY. 
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GRADE IV. 


MULOCK’s LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 
Edited for children of America by E. Norris. 
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SwiFt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
PEOPLE OF LILLIPUT. 
Edited for young people by E. O. CHAPMAN. 
Swirr’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. 


Edited for young people by E. O. CHAPMAN. 


Price, 10 Cents per Copy 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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A Bit of Kindness 


Adapted by M. HELEN BECKWITH 


It was a little brown house shaded by 
two great maple trees. 


The y ard in front was full of roses and 
lilacs. 


Back of the little house was an orchard. 
In it were plum trees, cherry trees and 
apple trees. 





May spied it the first morning she 
went to school in Cloverdale. 


« What 2 hue little house!” she cried. 
“Who lives there, Sue? Some one very 
nice, im sure.’ 


Sue was May’s cousin. She laughed. 
“If you knew Miss Weaver you wouldn't 
think her very nice. She's the crossest 
thing you ever saw. 





“ Why ? * asked Sue. 


“She won't let you look at her flowers 
even from the gate. She never gives 
any of us boys and girls a cherry or an 
apple.” 


* Does she live all alone ?’ 


“Tee, replied May. “Don’t you s’pose 
she’s lonesome, Sue ?” 


Just then they came near to the gate of 
the little house. 


“Oh, Sue, just look!” cried May. “See 
what lovely lilacs! Purple and white and 
so sweet!” 


“Go right along, children,” called a 
voice. “ Don't stop at my gate.” 


“That's Miss Weaver,” whispered Sue. 


“Tf you please, ma'am, we were only 
looking at the lilacs,” said May in a soft 
little voice. 


“Well you needn't look at ’em,” said 
Miss Weaver shortly, “oo right along.” 





: i he little girls obeyed. “ There, isn't 
she cross and teean?” said Sue. “What 
did I tell you!” 
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“T feel sorry for her, Sue. Isn’t it too 
bad to be so cross as that ? May be she 
has no one to love her.” 


Just then, they met some of. thei; 
school mates and Miss Weaver was for. 
pene. 


Every one was talking of May baskets 
and the May party they were to have the 
next week. 


«“ Whom shall you hang a May basket to, 
May?” asked Sue a few days later. “You 
don’t know any one in this place. Shall 
you hang one?” 


a Yes,” : said May, with a little laugh. 


“Vou might as W ell tell me who it is,” 


“Well,” said May, with a very red face, 
“T am going to hang one to Miss 
Weaver.” 


“ Cross- -patch Weav er! ‘said Saucy Sue. 
“TI wont go with you.” But she did go 
when the time came. 


‘When the stars began to peep out in 
the clear sky the little girls ran_ softly 
down the street 


The pretty pink basket was full of 
sweet violets. Sue waited at the gate. 


May went up the walk and hung the 
basket on the door. 


She rapped softly and started to run 
away. 

The door opened and out jumped Miss 
Weaver. 


“ ‘What aa you rap on my door for?” 
she said in a cross voice. 


“1 thought — I — I — didn't think 
you'd care if I hung you a May basket.” 


“A May basket!” said Miss Weaver. 
. You didn’t hang mea May basket ?’ 


" said May. 





. Ves’ m, 


« Thank you, said Miss Weaver as 
she took it from the door. “I thought it 


was some of those dreadful boys pound- 


ing on the house.” 
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— 
«] am sorry I was cross, 


jittle girl. “It isa beauti- 
ful basket,” and there was 
4 little quiver in her voice. 





° Thank you very much,” 
she said. “ It is a long time 
since 1 had a May basket.” 


In a minute she had 
flled May’s arms full of 
lilacs from her bush. Then 
she gave her a soft little 
kiss, and went into the 


house. 


“My! said Sue, “seems 
as if that couldn’t be Miss 
Weaver. “If Ihadn’t these 
lilacs I should think Id 
been asleep and dreamed it.” 








NOTES. 


—The St. Louis school authorities, inspired 
doubtless by the success of the Chicago 
teachers, have begun legal proceedings to 
compelthe taxation of corporation franchises, 
to help out the school fund. 


—Ata meeting of the educational authorities 
of London, England, held December 16, 1901, it 
was decided to send a commission during the 
present year tothe United States to study its 
educational methods, especially in regard to 
their bearing on commerce andindustry. The 
importance of this movement was so thor- 
oughly appreciated that Mr. Alfred Mosely, 
one ofthe authorities, offered to defray all ex- 
penses. 


— Perhaps the oldest book for home lessons 
in arithmetic was recently unearthed in Egypt. 
The papyrus, which was in excellent condi- 
tion, dates from about 1700 B.C.— that is, about 
one hundred years before the time of Moses or 
about 3,600 years ago. It proves that the 
Egyptians had a knowledge of the elementary 
mathematics almost equal to our own. The 
papyrus has a long heading, “ Directions How 
to Attain the Knowledge of All Dark Things.” 
Numerous examples show that the principal 
operations with entire units and fractions 
were made by means of addition and multipli- 
cation. Subtraction and division were not 
known in their present form, but correct re- 
sults were obtained nevertheless. Equations 
were also found in the papyrus. 





TEACHERS WITHOUT POSITIONS. 

If you are without a position, you should 
write the Syracuse Teacher’s Agency of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and see what it can dofor you. It 
needs teachers for both public and private 
schools. Calis for teachers come to it nearly 
every week inthe year for kindergarten, pri- 
mary (first, second, third, fourth grade) ; gram- 
mar (fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth grade), prin- 
cipal district school; principal ward school; 
Principal village school; principal high 
schoo), assistant in high school; superinten- 
dent of schools ; supervisor of primary schools ; 
of training school; special teacher of drawing, 
music, training class, art, language (French, 
German, Spanish, Latin, Greek), critic teacher, 
Penmanship, commercial branches, telegra- 
phy, stenography, typewriting, mathematics’ 
manual training, sewing, physical culture’ 


GALESBURG KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
M. EVELYN STRONG, Principal, Galesburg, Il. 


Sixteenth Annual Summer School, June 2 to June 27, 1902. Special features — Sight singing, 
Drawing, Color work, and Talks on Morning Exercises. For further information 


Address, ANNA R. ROBERTSON, Secretary. 





The GRADED MEMORY 





63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


378 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


Character first 


SELECTIONS have been chosen 


by a board of School Superintendents both for their moral influence and 
for their permanent value as literature, and have been carefully graded 
to suit the needs of every class from the primary to the high school. 


Full Cloth, only 25 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 








LOTHROP BOOKS 


CHOICE SUMMER READINC 





DOROTHY SOUTH 

A Love Story oF VIRGINIA Just BEFORE 
THE War. By George Cary Eggleston. 
Author of “ A Carolina Cavalier.” 

Six illustrations by C. D. Williams. 
illustrated cover, gilt top, rough edges. 
x 73-4. Price, $1.50. 


AGUINALDO 

A NARRATIVE OF FILIPINO AMBITIONS. By 
Edwin Wildman. Many illustrations from 
photographs. 12mo, red cloth, decorated cover. 
Net, $1.20. Postpaid, $1.35. 


CONCERNING CATS 

By Helen [. Winslow. 
trated, 8vo, green cloth, portrait cover, gilt top. 
Price, $1.50. 

The best book about cats, and the only one 
treating the domestic pet entertainingly as well as 
exhaustively. There are chapters on the author’s 
own pet cats, as well as those of noted people, 
historic cats, high-bred cats in England and Amer- 
ica, cats of poetry and art, cat hospitals and 
refuges, kittens and their tricks, characteristics of 
cats, and an appendix on the diseases of the cat 
and their treatment. It is a superb gift book. 


ON THE GREAT HIGHWAY 


Red cloth, 
Size 5 1-4 


SATILE NEWSPAV’ER CORRESPONDENT. By James 
Creelman. Eight illustrations, 12mo, red cloth, 
decorated cover, rough edges. Net, $1.20. Post- 
paid, $1.35. 

The Christian Herald says: “The famous 
war correspondent thrills and surprises his readers 
with a sense of the bigness of the world and the 
oneness of the human race. It is a great and 
moving book, beginning with a benediction of the 
Pope and ending with the beautiful dying prayer 
of President McKinley. Between these two 
majestic scenes stretches a brilliant world of 
adventure.” 


THE SPENDERS 

By Harry Leon Wilson. Illustrated by 
O’Neill Latham. 12mo, red silk cloth, portrait 
cover, rough edges, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 

This is a bright, spirited, brilliant story of men 
and women of to-day, of America, East and West, 
of the people of the mining camps, and the gay 
society of the metropolis. The author has drawn 
a wonderfully vivid picture of conditions, social 
and commercial, as they exist, especially of the 
life in New York. 


Profusely illus- | 


THE POTTER AND THE CLAY 
| A RoMANCE oF To-pay. By Maud Howard 
| Peterson. Illustrated by Charlotte Harding. 
12mo, green cloth, decorated cover, rough edges, 
gilt top. Price, $1.50. 

Margaret E. Sangster says: “‘ This rare book is 
not for one season, but for many. From the 
opening chapter, which tugs at the heart, to the 
close, when we read through tears, the charm of 
the book never flags. But there is nothing de- 
pressing in the book, though it is a tragedy; for 
with wonderful psychological insight, Miss Peter- 
son makes her hero redeem himself at last by an 
act of noble self-abnegation, The book is of 
abiding human int‘erest.” 





|D’RI AND I 

A TALE OF DARING DEEDS IN THE SECOND 
WAR WITH THE BritisH. By Irving Bach- 
eller. Illustrations in color tone by F. C. Yohn. 
12mo, red silk cloth, portrait cover, gilt top, rough 
edges. Price, $1.50. (In its 160,000.) 


EBEN HOLDEN 
A TALE OF THE NORTH COUNTRY. 
| Bacheller. 
| Price, $1.50. 
| and England.) 


WHEN THE LAND WAS YOUNG 

BEING THE TRUE ROMANCE OF MISTRESS AN- 
TOINETTE HUGUENIN AND CAPTAIN JACK MID- 
DLETON IN THE DAYS OF THE BUCANEERS. By 
Lafayette McLaws. Illustrated by Will Craw- 
ford. 12mo, green cloth, portrait cover, rough 
edges, gilt top. Price, $1.50. ‘One of the best 
selling books reported in 1901.) 


JEZEBEL 


A ROMANCE IN THE Days WHEN AHAB WAS 
Kinc. By Lafayette [icLaws. Author of 
“When the Land was Young.” Illustrated by 
Corwin K, Linson. 12mo, red cloth, illustrated 
cover, rough edges. Price, $1.50. 

The promise in Miss McLaws’ first book has 
been more than realized in “ Jezebel,” a work of 
singular power and insight. It is a Biblical tale 
of the days when Elijah was a prophet of Jehovah. 
When Ahab comes to the throne, and Jezebel, his 
wife, sets up the worship of Baal, the prophets 
and believers of Israel are incensed against the 
queen; and Jezebel begins a fierce persecution 
of her enemies, This contest is the chief motive 
of the story. 





By Irving 
12mo, cloth, rough edges, gilt top. 
(Nearly 400,000 sold in America 


A FASCINATING STORY BY A REMARKABLY VER- | 








“Margaret Sidney” (Mrs. D. Lothrop). 





governess, tutor, chaperon. 


The LOTHROP PORTRAIT CATALOGUE fully descriptive of 21 Books by Elbridge 


S. Brooks, the most popular author of boys’ and girls’ historical stories in America. 


30 Books by 


110 Books by “ Pansy ” (Mrs. G. R. Alden) and many 
other works of leading authors sent free to any te 


acher who will mention this paper. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHINC COMPANY. Boston, Mass. 
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Knipp’s Form Study and 
Drawing Cards. 


° cards 4x9 inches, on cardboard of assorted 
colors, 

_Just the thing for preparing for Examina- 
tions, and for Seat Work for the older pupils. 
_ The sample cards hereshown give a genera] 
idea of their scope. 





mee he 
“1 with a flat bottom 











a 


\ ¥ ; > 
bape Oa square prism a 

Draw Me picture o CA standing of 

Cards about twice this size. 

The set of 50 cardscontain ninety-four draw: 
ings, and furnishes a thorough drill on the 
subject of form study and drawing. 

The cards are put upin neat boxes and sent 
vrepaid by mail upon receipt of 30 cents per 
set 
THE EDUCATOR. 

102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Greatest 
Offer Yet. 


Offer I. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps ormoney order, we 
willsend you The World’s Review, a 16 page 
weekly current topic paper for teacners, one 
year, How to Teach Drawing, Our New 
Examination Book How to Pass an 
an Examination, Song Favorites and 
Busy Seat Work (the 5 full sets). The total 
value of the above is $2.35, and they cannot be ob- 
tained for any less, except in this offer. Ag-We 
are giving you the books free to introduce them, 


Offer II. 


For 75 Cents we will send you all Offer 
number one and also a year’s subscription to 
the Normal Instructor, Total value, €2.85. 


Offer III. 


For $1.10 we will send you all of Offer 
number one and either The Educator, 
Teacher’s World, or Teacher’s Gazette 
for one year. 4@>-Total vaiue, $4.9. 

If you are already a subscriber to one or more 
of the papers or magazines youcan have your sub- 
scription begin when the time for which you have 
paid has expired. 

In case of the books, 3 cents additional must be 
sent for each book ordered, Busy Work 6 cents, to 
cover expense of wrapping, postage, etc. Address 


THE WORLD’S REVIEW, 
102 Seneca St... = Buffalo, N. Y. 











LITERARY NOTES. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons have just ready 
* Practical Talks by an Astronomer,” by Prof. 
Harold Jacoby, with eight full-page illustra 
tions; seventeen subjects happily treated by 
an astronomer of international reputation in 
a& manner to combine entertainment and in- 
struction. He has chosen those which are of 
the greatest general interest and has treated 
them in a practical way with a special refer- 
ence to the enlightenment of the general 
reader. 





—George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, 
have in preparation two new books by Ed- 
ward Robins, author of “ Echoes of the Play- 
House,” etc. One of these is entitled “ Ro- 
mances of Early America,” and will describe 
some of the love affairs to be found in the by- 
paths of American history. Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York, New Orleans, Williams- 
burg, Va., and Wilmington, Del., are among 
the places which form the background for 
these romantic episodes. Mr. Robins’s other 
book is for younger readers, and is to be 
called “Chasing an Iron Horse.” It is a story 
of the Civil War. 


MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS. 

The Lackawanna Railroad has just issued a 
handsomely illustrated book describing the 
various lake and mountain resorts reached by 
its line. If you are looking for a place to 
spend the summer this book will tell you 
where to go, how to go, and cost of board. 
Send five cents in stamps, to cover cost of 
mailing, to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 


AN EXPENSIVE SYSTEM. 


Children and the State Robbed by 
Negligencein Collecting and 
Reporting School Funds, 

The constitution of North Carolina provides 
that all fines, forfeitures, etc., shall be appro- 
priated to the school fund in the several coun- 
ties, but for many years there has been much 
negligence in regard to this matter and many 
officers have failed to report the fines of their 
courts. The books of one justice of the peace 
in an eastern county show 2897 cases tried in 
the last three years, but only $31 in fines 

turned over for the schoo) fund. 

Another source of loss to the school fund is 
in the failure of tax collectors to collect the 
poll tax. In one county more than 1000out of 
1150 colored polls were reported insolvent. 
The sheriff was currying favor with the ne- 
groes for the sake of getting their votes for his 
re-election, the county commissioners abet- 
ting him. The school fund of the county lost 
$1500. The time has come for this kind of rob- 
bery of the children to cease. No doubt 
similar cases may be found in most of our 
states. 
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Birds and Nature 
Pictures 






























Beautiful Reproductions 
in Natural Colors 


FOR ONLY TWO CENTS 





These pictures reproduce with won. 
derful fidelity to Nature, the colors of 
birds, animals, plants, insects, shells 
minerals, etc. They are taken direc 
from Nature by color photography, 
and the most delicate shadings faith. 
fully depicted. 

John Burroughs, the famous natp- 
ralist, has the walls of his rustic retreat, 
“Slab Sides,” decorated with them, 

The pictures are 7 1-2 by 9 1-2 
inches in size, and are printed on heavy 
super-calendered paper. 

PRICE. Pictures assorted as desired, 
2 cents each; in sets, 1 1-2 cents each, 
The entire list of 456 plates on one 
order, $4.56—one cent each. 

Send 20 cents for 10 assorted sam- | 


ples and complete catalogue. 
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Augsburg’s Drawing 


An Entirely New System of Drawing in Three Books 
Book I. Contains Work for the First, Second and Third Grades 


In Memory and Imaginative Drawing 
In Ambidextrous Drawing 
In Rapid Drawing 


Correspondence solicited 


In Relation and Proportion 
In Object Drawing 
In Birds and Animals 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


In Color Work 
In Brush Drawing _ 
In Water Color Drawing 


One is not going too far in calling this the most helpful help in print on the subject of school drawing. —WAa.tER }. KENYON. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 





63 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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In answer to many requests we wish to state that we still publish the 
Popular Five Cent Classics, in which appropriate reading for all occa- No. 21 SToRIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II, 
sions and for all classes may be obtained at a nominal price. Owing 
to a recent ruling by the Postmaster General, raising the postage rate 
on our FIVE CENT CLASSICS, we cannot send SINGLE copies for less 
than SEVEN CENTS, but we are filling orders in QUANTITIES OF 


NOT LESS THAN FIVE, at the old rate. | 
SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CTS. FIVE OR MORE AT FIVE CTS. EACH. 





First Grade. 


No, 2. Aisop’s FABLES. 


ted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the omg Fox and the Grapes, The. Cock a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, The Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No, 3. Aisor’s FaBLes. . 

Same asabove The Hawk and the Nightingal 
The Suake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant an 
the Dove, The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11.- SELECTIONS FROM Atsop, I. 

Same as above, containing the Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 

No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM Aisop, II, 

Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
andthe Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMs AND Roots, 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated, 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE Saw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLower Frienps. I. 

Another delightful nature reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language 
No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY Baby. 


Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grassho yay 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader. 

No. 110. PLANT BABIES, 


Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 


” richly illustrated stories. 


No. 143. BABES oF THE Woop. 


Sult another nature reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the ‘waluuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 


No, 144. NATURE STORIES. 


Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables. . 


No, 21 5. THE BuTTEerFLy’s HomE. 
Similar to No. 109 
Second Grade. 
No.7. LittLe Rep Ripinc Hoop. 


The Story of Little Red Riding Hood, told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. ; 


No.8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roors AND STEMS. 


Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. . 


No. 76. BirD FRIENDs. 


_ Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 


No. 78. FLower FRIENDs, II. 


.. Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. Fully 
illustrated. 


No. 79, FLower Frienps, III. 
Sumilar to 77 and 78 ‘Fully illustrated. 
No, 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, 


English 
and Bru lide, Ger- 


Being the story of the Sleeping Beau 
version, and the ay of Siegfried 
man version. 


No. 189. CHILDREN oF History. I. 


No. 185. RoBinson Crusoe. Part L. 
In simple form for second es children. The story 


is. complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 
No. 186. -Roginson Crusog, PArT IL. 
No. 187. Ropinson Crusoe. Part III, 
No, 188. Ropinson Crusoz. Part IV, 


The Story of the life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language, Large, clear type 
No. 190, CHILDREN OF History. II. 

The story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 

No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, II, 

How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse I egend). 

No. 198. THR FLOWER WORLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry Tages. L 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
ren. ntains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 4. GriMm’s Farry TA.Es. II. 
Uniform with No t. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister. 
No. 13. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I, 
Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 
No, 14, SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 
Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians. 
No. 9. THE SToRY OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pa , suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 








No. 71. IRVING. — 
No. 72. | POCAHONTAS. 
No, 81. Cyrus W. Fixxp. 


No, 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND Fre.p. I. 


Contains rs short stories that first appeared ia 
Primary Education. 


Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
No, 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 

In simple form, the story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
No, 46. STory OF THE Boston TEA Party. 


Besides the ee of the tea party, the book contains 
words and music two songs, “ Revéowionary Tea” 
and ‘* The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” 


| No. 68. STORY OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs.S. E Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 


No, 69, Puss In Boots. 

Old yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in ts, 

No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION, I. 

Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


No, 96. STurtEs OF REVOLUTION, II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No. ro1. Srories OF REVOLUTION. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No. 120,: THE Liperty BELL. 


Story written by Mrs. S E. Dawes, also contains 
the complete poem, beginning 
** There was tumult in the City, 

In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade. 
No. 22. THkr Go.tpENn Tovucn. 


Taken from the “‘ Wonder Book.’’ To those who are 
not familiar with the ‘‘ Wonder Book,"’ we would say 
ae are the classic myths made readable for 
children. 


No, 82. Srory oF HOLMEs. 


The Biographies for this grade are just a little more 
advanced than the ones described ynder third grade, 


No, 83. Srory oF LA SALLE, 
No. 89. LONGFELLOW. 

No. 90. De Soro. 

No. 91. _ MARQUETTE. 

No. 98. Boone. 

No. 99. PIONEERS OF THE WEST, 


The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 


No. 100. FREMONT AND KIT CARSON. 

No. 103. STORIES AND RHYMES OF Woop- 
LAND. I, 

Nature stories and as its name indicates, in story 

and rhyme. 

No. 104. STORIES AND 

LAND. II. 


RHYMES. OF Woop- 


StorreEs AND RHYMES OF Birp- 
LAND, I, 
Similiar to Rhymes of Woodland, except the stories 
are about birds. 
No. 106. STORIES AND RHYMES 
LAND, II. 


No, 105. 


or Birp- 


STORIES AND RHYMES OF FLOWER- 
LAND. I, 
Still rhymes and stories, but now about flowers. 


No. 108. STORIES AND RHYMES OF FLOWER- 
LAND. II. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 
Containing the following selections from ry, ok 

low’s writings: The Village Biackemith, he Old 

oh the Stairs, Arrow and the : 

Window, The Day is Done, Rain in mmer, 

Reaper and the Flowers, Afternoon in February, The 

Rain Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 

Paul ere’s Ride. 


No. 193. JOAN OF ARC. 


No, 107. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 





No. 25. Story or CoLuMBus, 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 

No, 27. PENN. 

No, 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN, 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 

No. 31. LE&NCOLN, 

No, 35. LOWELL. 

No. 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. COOPER. 

No. 44. FULTON. 

No. 48. Et WHITNEY. 

No. 60. EDISON. 

No, 61. HAWTHORNE, 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morss. 
No. 63. Louisa M. ALCOTT. 
No. 64. James WATT, 

No. 70. STEPHENSON, 





809 Market Street, San Francisco 





PRIMARY EDUCATION 


For Your Summer Outing 


Allow us to suggest Colorado and Utah, famous the World over for their 
Cool and Invigorating Climate, Magnificent Mountain Scenery and Pictu- 
resque Summer Resorts, which are located along the line of the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
ano Rio Grande Ulestern 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 


Very Low Excursion Rates are in effect to all of the Principal Summer 
Rsanits and Scenic Points of Interest in Colorado and Utah. 
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“HIS will be an excellent opportunity for an outing in the Rocky Mountains and to view some of 
the magnificent scenery, The trip to Salt Lake City is one of unsurpassed pleasure, and tickets to 
that point are good either via the main line through the Royal Gorge, Leadville, over Tennessee 

Pass, through the Canon of the Grand River and Glenwood Springs; or via the line over Marshall 
Pass and through the Black Canon of the Gunnison, thus enabling the tourist to use one of the above 
routes going and the other returning. Another noted trip is the tour “Around the Circle”’ of 1,000 


miles, for $28.00, which comprises more noted scenery than any similar trip in the world, passing the }~ 


following noted points: La Veta Pass, Poncha Pass, Toltec Gorge, Indian Reservations, Durango, 


Mancos, Dolores Canon, Rico, Lizark Head Pass, Las Animas Canon, Silverton, Ouray, Cimarron 


Canon, Black Canon, Marshall Pass and the Royal Gorge. If you are contemplating a trip it is well 


that you lay your plans in advance, and to enable you to do so attractive illustrated pamphlets will be 97 


furnished free on application to S. K. Hooper, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 
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